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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


- Glasgow—ship builder to 
a. the British Commonwealth, 


q manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
f j Vi sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 


city. But not too busy to enjoy 








the pause that refreshes with 

ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center, 

they know you work better when 
you work refreshed. 
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a Vacation Trip. va 
VIA CONTINENTAL 


Plan It Now 

Now, when you can leisurely make your plans for that 
summer vacation, is the best time to assure yourself of a 
summer treat in relaxation that you'll long remember! 
Select the spot... anywhere in America ... then consult 
your friendly Trailways travel agent. 


. J . 

America’s Finest Buses 

Enjoy the most from your summer vacation and the advan- 
tage of convenient schedules riding in America's finest 
buses in luxurious fashion in comfort-ease seats, ample leg 
room, individual reading lights, air-conditioning, the 
world's safest drivers all at a saving that will sur- 
prise you! 


America’s Last Frontier 

Meet your friends in the West or Great Southwest... land 
of zestful air, cool nights, scenic wonders, traditional 
romance and historical spots. Here you can combine a fun- 
filled, relaxing vacation with educational features. Travel 
the delightful, fast, economical way to America's wonder- 
lands via Continental Trailways .. host to most at vaca- 
tion time! 


| WITH MOMEY 70 SPARE/ 





? Tour Department, 

? Continental Trailways, 
i 315 Continental Ave., 
; Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 








: interested in going to 





and plan to leave about 





SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S Street and Number___ 
NEW TOUR ORGANIZER'S PLAN 





City 
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Small Wonder... 


| 
i | Whnois Ediinton _Avvatalins Sows 
NATIONAL CITY BANK | Danger in AM, Suck as HR 6000 
| 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


March 15, 1950 
Senator Scott W. Lucas 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Lucas: 
I again take the liberty of addressing you in the name of our associ- 
| ation and its 43,000 members in opposition to the inclusion of public 
employees under the provisions of HR 6000. 


Even to provide a requirement of a two-thirds vote of all members 
(active and retired) in the state or local system will not alter our point 





of view in this respect. 

| We have labored for years in Illinois to build sound actuarial retire- 
| ment systems for our teachers, systems geared to the peculiar needs of 
our schools and teachers—provisions which cannot conceivably nor 
probably be provided in any general system of social security. 

We feel that if federal laws call upon the states to enter compacts with 
the federal government through the Social Security Board, state legis- 
| latures desiring to shift burdens and responsibilities to the federal gov- 
ernment will certainly call for votes in the various systems. I presume 
| that in our instance the teacher response would be soundly in opposition 
to inclusion because of the general provisions of our system and because 
social security would require matching contributions by the district 
instead of the state as at present. 

Certainly, the two systems could not be maintained simultaneously. 
Taxpayer reaction alone would prevent this, to say nothing about legis- 





lative and teacher reaction. 





So small, they‘re convenient as a If public employees are included under HR 6000 or other legislation, 
bs compact ...so wonderful, they’re ; levis! Ce i teal ly tl 

spendable like cash wherever state legislatures wi certain y ta e steps present y to wit idraw present 

she goes. And so safe too, if lost state and local retirement provisions to the point where public employees 

or stolen they are promptly re- would have to vote to come under social security. The possibility of 

funded. Small wonder she would | shifting millions of dollars of necessary state and local appropriations 


not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


to the federal front may be most welcome. 


For these and similar reasons we wish public employees (as is true 
now in the bill of postal employees) to be excluded from the provisions 
of all social security measures. Ninety percent of the teachers in the 
country now have retirement plans more satisfactory to schools and 
| teachers than those proposed under social security. The remaining 10 
percent can secure them in their respective states. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


We do not wish to oppose the extension of social security benefits to 

| others. Indeed, we support the idea, but we do not subscribe to plans 

which eventually and surely would destroy sound retirement systems 

for public employees in which the employees would have some voice 
and administrative control. 





——— 


TRAVELERS CHECKS | Verv truly yours, 
BACKED BY Irving F. Pearson, 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK || Executive Secretary, IEA 


OF NEW YORK 


GZ. . 4 "4 ,) ° : - . . ' 
Fist on Wor CA Wide Banking (An identical letter was sent to Senator Paul A. Douglas. Senator Lucas has replied, saying that 

saesiber Weaetet Dasaatt Sheniines Ganieliies | he would oppose the inclusion of public employees under social security, and that he felt a majority 
’ of the Senate Finance Committee members were of sim:lar mind.) 
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THIS OFFICE had a visitor from 
Germany last month. He was Andreas 
Voelker of Stuttgart, president of the 
Young German Teachers’ 
e Association of Wuert- 
Bylines temberg-Baden, and an 
adviser for elementary 
schools to the education 
service of the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment. He is also editor of Die Pedagog- 
ischen Arbeitsblatter, or The Teachers’ 
Worksheet. 


HERR VOELKER was an earnest 
young man who came primed with 
questions, and didn’t want to see the 
Lincoln shrines until after he had 
learned about the IEA. He arrived 
in mid-afternoon, and questioned me 
so intensely about details of the mag- 
azine and the association that I had 
very little chance to question him. After 
dinner at the Rotary Club with Mr. 
Pearson, he came back and asked more 
questions. 

- 

HE HAD some misconceptions (such 
as, “WOTP takes money from people 
like Rockefeller,” and “Americans 
don’t work for a living”) that his three 
months in the United States should 
clear up. He is here on a traveling 
scholarship furnished by the Educational 
Press Association of America. 


DO YOU WISH you could pick out 
poetry of just the right level and read 
it with the right inflections so your 
students will develop a true appreciation 
for it? Elbert R. Moses, Jr., director 
of radio at Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, and his wife, Mary Sterrett Moses, 
have often been asked to read poetry 
for children. Now they have a record 
album of poetry for primary children, 
produced by the new Educational Rec- 
ord Company of Illinois, Charleston, of 
which Mr. Moses is president. If this 
volume sells well, Mr. Moses hopes to 
put out volumes for the other seven 
grades. 

. 

GENIAL “Stew” Williams, who has 
become almost an “official” photog- 
rapher for ILt1no1s EpucaTION, received 
more credit than was due him in the 
March magazine. He delivered the pic- 
tures of the board of directors to the 
editorial department, taking it for 
granted that we knew their source. But 
we had been busy meeting a deadline 
during the picture-taking activities, and 
didn’t look in and see that the camera- 
man was not Stewart Williams, but Re- 
search Director Lester R. Grimm. If 
Mr. Grimm ever gets. tired doing re- 
search, he can probably do a thriving 
business in portrait photography. He 
took the six square pictures at the top 
of the center spread. 
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Publishers Listed in Last Column 


Agriculture and Conservation 


Muddy Water, by Henrie Andrews Howell. 
Applied Economics, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Paper. 94 pages. Illustrated. Price, 35 
cents single copies. 

An enjoyable story that gives a world of de- 
tailed information on soil conservation. Suitable 
for fifth to twelfth grades. 

Supervised Farming Programs in Illinois, by 
Lloyd J. Phipps, University of Illinois Bulletin. 
Paper. 39 pages. 

A study showing the present need for a 
broadened program coupled with a consideration 
of procedure used in promoting this type of 
program. 


Arithmetic and Mathematics 


Rural Arithmetic, by Orville L. Young. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Cloth. 303 
pages. Illustrated. 

Designed for use as a text in rural high schools 
by those students who are not preparing for 
college; as a supplementary book for agricultural 
courses; as a supplementary book in mathematics ; 
and reference book for all teachers of mathematics. 

A Child’s Use of Number, by Mallory, Cooke, 
and Taylor. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 
Cloth. 189 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 

Designed to precede the Sanborn Arithmetic 
Series. Based on underlying philosophy which 
emphasizes the use and the meaning of arithmetic. 

City and Country Arithmetic, by Zyve, Roeder, 


and Hultz. Hinds Hayden & Eldredge, New 
York. Five books. Paper. 100 pages each. 
Illustrated. 


Authors planned the material on the assump- 
tion that children learn arithmetic by progress 
from concrete experiences in homie, school, or 
community to semi-concrete or representative ex- 
periences and thence to mastery of symbols or 
abstract numbers. 

Self-Help General Mathematics Workbook, by 
Hawkins and Walker. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Paper. 80 pages. Price, 72 cents. 

Contains 30 standardized cumulative self-testing 
drills and five self-help study units on general 
mathematical concepts. Offers a continuous 
maintenance, diagnostic, and remedial program to 
supplement any standard text in general mathe- 
matics. 

Everyday General Mathematics, by Betz, Miller, 
Miller, Mitchell, and Taylor. Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. 436 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.40. 

Planned for the many high school pupils who 
have little interest in or need for the ordinary 
academic course in sequential mathematics. It 
grounds them thoroughly in arithmetic, informal 
geometry, and simple functional algebra. 

Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry, revised 
edition, by Bishop and Irwin. World Book Com- 
pany. Paper. 68 pages. Price, 56 cents. 

Booklet of 45 tests covering the year’s work 
in plane geometry. 


Dramatics 


How to Produce Children’s Programs, by Mar- 
garet J. Taylor. Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Inc. Paper. 81 pages. Price, $1 per copy. 

A complete production handbook for 
teachers. 

Accidental Hero, by 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
pages. Price, 60 cents per copy. 

A three-act farce within a farce for 12 men, 
11 women. 

Lilacs for Louisa, by Kathleen Kotz. Eldridge 
Entertainment House, Inc. Paper. 20 pages. 
Price, 40 cents per. copy. 

A one-act play for six girls. 

Everybody’s Rehearsalless Christmas Book, by 
various authors. Anything For a Laugh, by 
Robert St. Clair. A_ three-act comedy for 5 


busy 


Phyllis Woodruff Sapp. 
Paper. 82 
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men, 7 women. Judy and the Colonel, by James 
F. Stone. A farce in 3 acts for 4 men, 8 women. 
How Green Was Her Boy-Friend, by John Nash. 
A farce in 3 acts for 4 men, 7 women. Sixteen 
is Spring, by Vincent Lindsay. A comedy in 3 
acts for 5 men, 6 women. Eldridge Entertain- 
ment House, Inc. Paper. Length from 68 to 
102 pages. Price, 75 cents each. 
Plays for young people. 


English 


High-School Journalism, by Spears and Lawshe. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 436 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.20. 

Basic text for a course in high school journalism 
using the school newspaper in a productive teach- 
ing-learning situation. 


For Teachers 


Business Experience for Business Teachers, 
Plans and Procedures, by Frank Kyker.* Paper. 
11 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

Presents five ways in which teacher-training 
institutions may provide adequate business ex- 
perience for teachers of any phase of vocational 
business education. 

Radio—The Classroom’s Newest Teaching Tool. 
Educational Products Division, Freed Radio 
Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, New York 13. 
Paper. 20 pages. Illustrated. Free. 

Suggestions for using an important new teaching 
technique of proven effectiveness in your school 
today. 

1949-50 Catalogue of Teaching Aids. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York. 

The NAM offers, free of charge, an extensive 
group of printed and visual materials to teachers 
and administrators of secondary schools. 

Illinois State Normal University Bulletin— 
In-Service Conservation Courses. Illinois State 
Normal University Press, Normal. Paper. 21 
pages. 

Describes the organization and content of ex- 
tension courses in conservation offered by the 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Teaching Aids on Family Security. Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. Paper. Illustrated. 
19 pages. 

Statistics for Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1946-47, by Mishoff and Foster. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 49 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

1949-50 Listing of Literature and Films. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20. Paper. 15 pages. Free. 


Health 


The Road to Health, Series for Grades 1-6, by 
Jones, Morgan, and Landis. Laidlaw Brothers. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Book I, “My First Health 
Book.” 96 pages. Price, $1. Book II, “My 
Second Health Book.” 127 pages. Price, $1.16. 
Book III, “Easy Steps to Health.” 160 pages. 
Price, $1.28. Book IV, “Health Trails.” 256 
pages. Price, $1.48. Book V, “Your Health 
and You.” 320 pages. Price, $1.60. Book VI, 
“Keeping Healthy.” 320 pages. Price, $1.60. 

A new approach to health education with a 
positive program for total health and a built-in 
program of recreatory activity that motivate good 
health practices and insure a functional health 
program. 

Human Growth, by Lester F. Beck. Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, Inc. Cloth. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $2. 

A short, clearly-written book on sex education 
for young people, their parents, and teachers 
telling how life begins and how boys and girls 
grow up. 

Sex Problems in School, by Dr. Rene Allendy 
and Professor Hella Lobstein. Translated from 
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the French by Egon Larsen. Staples Press, Ine. 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17. Cloth. 182 
pages. Price, $2. 

Discussion of the causes and effects of sex 
problems in children and recommendations to 
ensure a child’s normal development, both 
physically and mentally. The book has had a 
great appeal in France and England. 

Safe and Healthy Living Series, revised edition 


with teachers’ guide, by Andress, Goldberger, 
and Hallock. Ginn and Company. Book Il, 
“The Health Parade.” Cloth. 184 pages. Ifys. 
trated. Price, $1.24. Book V, “Doing Your 
Best For Health.” Cloth. 298 pages. Illus. 
trated. Price, $1.40. Book VI, “Building Good 
Health.” Cloth. 298 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.44. Book VII, “Helping the Body in Its 
Work.” Cloth. 314 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.52. Book VIII, “The Healthy Home and 
Community.” Cloth. 339 pages. Illustrated, 
Price, $1.36. 
Language 


Latin For Americans, by Allman and Henry. 


The Macmillan Company. Book I. Cloth. 439 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.72. Book II, 
Cloth. 462 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.48. 

Revised editions. 

Reading 

Cultural Growth Series, 1949, by Brewton, 
Lemon, Wellons, and Abney. Laidlaw Brothers. 
Excursion in Fact and Fancy. Cloth. 575 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.40. Grade 7. Your World 
in Prose and Verse. 608 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.52. Grade 8. 

Reading and literature texts combining the 


ever-popular “old stories’ which children love 
with the best of modern writing. 

Folklore. Two articles reprinted from Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany. Paper. Illustrated. 

Includes “‘American Folklore and Its Old-World 
Backgrounds” by Carl Carmer, and “Following 
the Folk Tales Around the World” by Mary 
Gould Davis. It is hoped that these two articles 
will give the background essential to the fullest 
enjoyment of the folk tales themselves. 

Everyreader Series, adapted by William Kott- 
meyer and others. Webster Publishing Company. 
Five new books. Cloth. $1.20 each. 

A series of stories adapted for the older re- 
tarded reader. The five new titles are: Flamingo 
Feather; Men of Iron; Ben Hur; Count of 
Monte Cristo; and Juarez, Hero of Mexico. 

The Story of Moby Dick, adapted by Frank L. 
Beals. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. Cloth. 
172 pages. Illustrated. 

Famous story series. The writing is simplified 
and narration changed from first to third person 
so the reader may identify himself with the 
situations. The literary quality is maintained. 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain, adapted by Al- 
bert O. Berglund. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 324 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2. 

Written with a fourth-grade vocabulary but no 
grade label. Excellent for slow readers in grades 
7-12. Preserves the spirit of Mark Twain. 


Science 


Living Chemistry, by Ahrens, Bush, and Easley. 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. 580 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $3.60. 

Revised edition. Now covers all the latest 
developments in chemistry with which high school 
boys and girls should be familiar, such as the 
nuclear energy theory. 





*For sale by the Superintendents of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago. 

F. E. Compton & Company, 100 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 3 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jefferson, Chi- 
cago 6. 

Macmillan 
Chicago 16. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 3. 

World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. 


Company, 2549 Prairie Avenue, 
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98th AASA Yearbook 
js on Public Relations 


Public Relations for America’s Schools, 
Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the American As- 
geiation of School Administrators. A Depart- 
ment of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Cloth. 497 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $4. 

Realizing that “there are no magic 
answers in public relations,” the AASA 
Yearbook Commission framtd its own 
workable definition: “Public relations 
seks to bring about a harmony of 
mderstanding between any group and 
the public it serves and upon whose 
good will it depends.” 

Paul J. Misner of Glencoe was chair- 
man, and James E. Pease of LaGrange 
was a member of this commission. 

In the first chapter of the yearbook, 
seven basic principles are introduced 
and developed. They proclaim that pub- 
lic relations must be honest in intent 
and execution, intrinsic in the school 
program, continuous in application, 
positive in approach, comprehensive in 
character, sensitive to the publics con- 
cerned, and simple in meaning and con- 
ception. 

These same principles are in evidence 
throughout the chapters dealing with the 
meaning of school public relations; pub- 
lic relations growing out of local school 
needs; a sound school program as a basis 
for good public relations; the value of 
cooperative planning; the public rela- 
tions opportunities and respons Ulities 
of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the school staff, and 
the professional organizations; the pub- 
lic relations implications of policies and 
procedures in the areas of school man- 
agement and school finance; evaluation 
of the public relations program; and the 
most widely used technics and media 
of interpretation and communication. 
Each chapter is introduced by a ser- 
ies of direct questions relating to the 
material contained in that chapter. Some 
of the questions asked are: Do you keep 
in mind the fact that there are many 
“publics”? Do you have a student body 
of enthusiastic boosters of the schools? 
Do you stress the importance of every 
member of the staff in the public rela- 
tions ficld? Do you listen to complaints 
carefully, investigate the facts objec- 
tively, and seek to use them construc- 
tively? Do you try to be simple, honest, 
direct, and punctual in the use of all 
media? 

Ways of putting these and many other 
ideas into actual practice are suggested 
throughout the book. 

_ According to the yearbook, public 
Interest can be either constructive or 
destructive. Those who sincerely desire 
to help may actually hinder, if they lack 
information, perspective, or experience 
I cooperative endeavor. 

More than ever before many people 
are demonstrating keen and vital inter- 
est in the public schools, and the schools 
stand in great need of this understanding 
and support. Much can be accomplished 
it there is genuine teamwork on the 
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part of educators and laymen—if public | 
relations is a two-way process in which | 
both school and public learn, one from 
the other. To accomplish this, educa- | 
tional leadership must recognize and 
grasp the opportunity. 

The AASA planned this 1950 year- 
book to explore the broad field of school | 
public relations and to indicate its essen- 
tial landmarks. The 497-page book con- 
tains many specific suggestions on 
approaches and procedures, but is in- 
tended mainly to deal with purposes, 
principles, relationships, and values—a 
valuable guide for those faced with 
public relations responsibilities. —C. B. 


History of Illinois 
Is Told in Pictures 


An intriguing as well as authentic pic- 
torial history of industrial, cultural, and 
political growth in our home state is re- 
lated in This is JIllinois, a new volume of 
the State Historical Society. Pick it up 
for a quick once-over and hours later, 
emit a last contented chuckle, lay the 
book aside, and settle back and muse... . | 

Marvel at the epic expansion of trans- 
portation . .. from the “state’s first train 
which so often jumped the rails on curves 
that the legislature was petitioned to re- 
quire the railroad president to make each 
trip.”. .. to the vast network of diesel 
and steam powered locomotives serving 
our state today. 

Gaze at the huge industrial centers 
which have grown up through important 
mining industries and manufactured prod- 
ucts we have fostered ... or the peace 
and tranquility of the farm which plays 
an all-important part in the Illinois pic- | 
ture. 

Laugh at the change in fashions—like 
the old days when the young ladies wore 
gym suits that “left nearly everything to 
the imagination.” 

Even the several wars show a change in 
fashions, as well as a grim determination 
of spirit in young and old. 

The book, edited by Jay Monaghan, who | 
has done a delightful job of captioning 
the pictures, attempts (and succeeds) to | 





show Illinois as it typically is. Space 
limitations forbid telling complete stories 
of any person, place, or phase, yet such 
clever discrimination has been used that 
nothing really typical has been overlooked | 
and no one thing has been overplayed. | 
Even Lincoln has been delegated a rela- 
tively small amount of space. 

Biographies of great IIlinoisans such 
as Joliet, Lincoln, Grant, Lovejoy, Palmer, 
and Blackhawk are skillfully suggested. 

Either the serious student or the casual 
reader will find impressions to interest 
and spur him on to delve further in the 
history of our Illinois, “Fertile as the 
Valley of the Nile.” As a teaching aid 
the book should bring to life the back- 
ground of any Illinois unit. 

This is Illinois, written to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, is available from them 
at $5 a copy—a volume worthy of addition 
to the literature of our state. —C.B. | 
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TIPS FOR 
‘© TEACHERS 





‘**An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic” is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic programconsisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9. 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of Levets based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 


TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 
stars made of and how far are they? Have 
you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
can we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.” No one answers them more 
effectively than does 

Franklin B. Carroll, () 
Science Department = 
Head, Frankford High Wy 
School, Philadelphia, in \ if 


aay 


his three-volume INTER- J 
PRETING SCIENCE PT. 
SERIES. 

MEMBER 


WINSTON 













1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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JAMAICA! 


on aC x§ all expense 
air cruise. Rates start 


as low as $] 3750 


j 
Make this the most memorable i 
summer of your life... . visit I 
light-hearted Havana, most ro- i 
‘ mantic city in the Western hem- 
isphere. All expenses for seven | 
full days, including luxurious : 
accommodations at world-fa- 
mous hotels, covered by this low { 
price. Extensions easily arranged 
—additional cost slight. I 
See Jamaica and its tropical ff 
splendor. Plenty of time for 
sightseeing, swimming, shop- I 
ping. New British Exchange J 
rates stretch your dollars! No 
passports for U. S. citizens. Take | 
a C&S air cruise now, pay later. 1 
Or... be a Cruise Organizer 
and take one of these cruises | 
at no cost to you. Write today 
for full details. | 
I 
I 
I 


==£5_> 
 THICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


*Havano Cruise from New Orleans Based on 
Double Occupancy Plus Tax on Air Fare Only. 
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Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
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complete details of Caribbean Cruises. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





‘Men’ Article Stirs Comment 


Dear Miss Angel: 

“Men Are Needed on 
(Febru- 
is both note- 


The article, 


ary ILLINoIs EpucatTion), 
worthy and timely. 

The article is splendid in its entirety 
and certain fundamental truths are so 


| well stated. ... 


I have been a high school teacher 
many years and boys have always been 
a hobby of mine. How many times I 
have seen the influence of a man teacher 
in straightening out a boy’s sense of 
values. And how many times boys have 
confided that a man teacher really does 
something to them. 


No one undervalues the hundreds of 
fine, successful women teachers in our 
public schools, and they will always re- 
main a vital force in training boys and 
girls to achieve the full stature of splen- 
did manhood and womanhood. But the 
problem is to get a much larger num- 
ber of men into the teaching profession. 
This can be accomplished only by in- 
teresting high school boys in choosing 
teaching as a career. 


Replies to the February letter on sub- 
stitute teaching are on pages 294-296. 
° 
I believe that is one of the greatest 
needs of our day, and the whole point 
of this letter is to compliment you on 
this article. I wish it could be reprinted 
in magazines all over the country, not 
only in educational magazines but in 
others which citizens and business men 
read. Also I suggest that you keep 
presenting to us more articles along this 

line of thinking. 

High school teachers should select 
boys who seem to possess the potential 
qualities of future teachers and pre- 
sent to them reasons for their considera- 
tion of the choice of this “high calling.” 
—Haroitp L. Meeker, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero. 


Dear Miss Angel: 

In the course of conversation with 
another teacher, I mentioned that | 
thought the article on “Men in Grade 
School” in your February magazine 
avoided the principal issue. Granted jt 
is good for the children, and granted jt 
is challenging, interesting work, it seems 
to me that the real problem is: Do the 
schools want men teachers badly enough 
to pay a man enough to raise a family? 
I think the article posed the question 
only very subtly, in that the majority 
of the men quoted were in administra- 
tion. Most men in elementary work, 
I believe, are under extreme financial 
pressure to enter administration, for the 
farther one proceeds from the children, 
the greater the monetary recognition 
one commands. 

It is easy to see why school boards 
hesitate to hire men when extremely 
capable women can afford to work for 
less. It must take a great deal of pos- 
itive conviction to justify to the tax- 
payer a salary to support a family, as 
opposed to a salary to support a single 
person with perhaps a dependent. 

There is another obvious aspect. Our 
system does not rate need very high as 
a qualification for pay, and a woman 
without dependents doing an excellent 
job has a right to expect equal salary 
to that of the man doing a similar job 
across the hall. Until all salaries are 
high enough so that the family man has 
his full livelihood from one job and the 
single woman has the gravy to which 
she would be entitled in other walks of 
life, we must take what consolation we 
can from the assurance that our teachers 
have an unusual degree of dedication to 
young people and the human race. 

But dedication to humanity in general 
is likely to go with dedication to human- 
ity in particular, one’s own family. 

This is the problem of “men in grade 


school.” 
—Sancer B. Steet, fifth grade teacher, 


Gorton School, Lake Forest. 


On the Closing of the Teachers Colleges 


Dear Governor Stevenson: 

I am writing to you more as an indi- 
vidual citizen than as a member of a 
closed teachers college. 

Because of the abruptness with which 
the closing action came, I admit to a 
lack of knowledge of all the events lead- 
ing up to the closing. I believe that the 
same ignorance of preceding events is 
general among faculty members. 

This is not to say that I am unaware 
of an acute coal shortage and a very 
complicated situation behind that short- 


age which makes administrative deci- 
sions difficult. 
However, I am moved to appeal 


directly to you in this matter because of 
the effect on student and faculty morale 
of such peremptory orders. I am sure 
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that as an executive you appreciate that 
in the short-run, administrative direc- 
tives are apt to be more efficient than 
appeals for cooperation. On the other 
hand, I know from your own remarks 
that in the long-run you adhere to the 
notion that mutual understanding and 
search for solutions is the method in 
which we have abiding faith. 

What has been done cannot be 
undone. The purpose of this letter deals 
rather with the way things are done. If 
we are to have pride and confidence in 
our public schools and in teacher edu- 
cation, I believe we must accord them 
a greater degree of dignity than has 
lately been their lot. 

—JoHn W. Luioyp, Department of Social 
Sciences, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. 
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By 
OLIVE B. WHITE * 


Pu: DIRECT question, “What are 
the responsibilities of parents and 
teachers for the guidance of our 
youth?” invites as direct an answer, 
even more tersely put, “They are 
legion and all-inclusive.” 

Witness the growing library of 
books on the phases of human re- 
lations which we group as the concern 
of guidance studies ; witness, too, the 
programs of counseling zealously de- 
veloped in our schools, the expansion 
of services available to all, the oppor- 
tunities for parents and teachers to 
know more in order to be of greater 
help to the boys and girls in whom 
their interests meet. So vast is the 
current literature in this field that 
an article can but point the way for 
group or individual exploration. 


Guideposts 


Certainly, some of the guidepost 
answers to the large question are 
these : 

1. Parents and teachers share re- 
sponsibility. Children who are not 
being guided at home are surely being 
misguided ; a simple neutrality, leav- 
ing all to the school, is impossible. 

2. Parents and teachers need to 
understand each other’s appraisal of 
children. Cooperation is active. 

3. Parents can learn what is being 
done in their schools, what services 





“Miss White is dean of women at Bradley 
University in Peoria ant gecsident of the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women. 
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—VFhoto courtesy of Bloomington Public Schools 


A child is the responsibility of both its parents 
and its teachers, all of whom have guidance duties 


are available, and they can keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. A good pro- 
gram of testing, interpreting, and ap 
plying five years ago may have been 
only the forerunner of a better one 
now. 

4. Parents can learn what is not 
being done, and work to see that the 
gaps are filled, the omissions rem- 
edied. 

5. Teachers have the particular re- 
sponsibility of gathering information, 
organizing it, and making it attrac- 
tively accessible for the use of chil- 
dren and parents. 

6. Teachers must respect and wel- 
come the curiosity of parents about 
guidance programs. They may even 
need to provoke this curiosity if they 
are to have good opportunities to 
satisfy it. 

7. Teachers need to interpret data, 
particularly results of tests, to parents 
in helpful ways so that both may use 
their knowledge constructively, even 
if far differently. 

8. Teachers need to insist - that 
counseling is a constant aid for the 
normal, that it is not the last resort 
of the desperate. Important as it is 
to the handicapped, the retarded, or 
the maladjusted, it is no less im- 
portant to the average and the gifted. 

Experts may be highly specialized 
workers in distinct, but inter-related, 
kinds of guidance. The generalists, 
of whom parents are certainly the 
prime examples, with teachers not 
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far behind them, must be aware of 
their opportunities in all areas. 

Of course, there comes a time when 
a student’s choice of curriculum will 
further his vocational plans or fail 
to serve them. But should the ques- 
tions of educational guidance be an- 
swered in the light of vocational de- 
cisions alone? There comes a time, 
too, for the young to discover—or, 
sadly, to miss discovering—that their 
skill in personal relations, their under- 
standing of themselves and others, 
their attitudes toward life, may be 
even more important in determining 
their success than specific knowledge 
and competence. 


Images 


In some degree, all parents know 
that they are guiding their children 
from the very start. So much is 
done in the pre-school years that no 
body is surprised to find the wisdom 
of the race and the conclusions of 
present-day child psychology agree- 
ing. One talks in images: “As the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” or 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it”; the other 
declares with Dean Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample : “The way children turn out is 
largely determined by the way they 
are handled as small children.” 

Parents who study their children 
come to understand, too, their re- 
sponsibilities in guidance. In this 
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With the help of cumulative records, 
the teacher does individual guidance. 


connection, such study groups as Miss 
Traenkenschuh reported in the Jan- 
uary, 1950, issue of ILLINoIs Epuca- 
TION! are enterprises of greater sig- 
nificance. The fundamental questions 
explored by parents and teachers at 
these conferences will bear requoting 
here: 


“What are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of growth and development dur- 
ing each period of childhood? 

“What are the outstanding needs of 
children as they progress from level to 
level of development? 

“What are the common problems 
which arise as children strive to ac- 
complish the development tasks of each 
period? 

“How can parents and teachers help 
children to achieve their developmenfal 
goals?” 


To ask these questions is to be 
aware of what guidance connotes. 


Precepts 


The understanding father or 
mother has the same personal re- 
sources as the professional counselor, 
and in familiar counseling situations 
acts on such basic precepts as: 


1. Be patient, and “accept” the given 
situation much as the child views it. 

2. Be interested in the child’s ques- 
tions and let him talk. 

3. Help the child to make the decisions 
and to take the degree of responsibility 
of which he is capable. 

4. Help him to accept and to use the 
consequences of his choices and de- 
cisions. There is a serious incomplete- 
about freedom-to-choose coupled 
with excessive protection by an adult 
from the ordinary results of the choice. 

5. Help him to look at himself with a 
friendly objectivity. 


ness 


Yes, on such plain sense in human 
relations do most techniques of coun- 
seling rest. 

Fortunate, then, is the child whose 
parents recognize the responsibilities 
: 1 “Studying Children,” compiled by Amelia 


Traenkenschuh, Iniino1is Epvucation, January, 
1950, p. 174. 
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of their calling. Such parents see a 
child as a person, as a personality 
lastingly influenced by the experiences 
of early childhood. 

Home is the first school, the first 
laboratory of human relations that the 
little experimenter knows. From his 
parents the child has received his 
personal endowment; from them he 
learns—possibly even catching as by 
contagion—countless ideas and at- 
titudes. 

What parents value as good in life, 
what they recognize as satisfying for 
them the basic human desire for self- 
esteem and self-realization, will in- 
fluence the values of the child long 
before he enters school. If the ideas 
and the ideals encountered at school 
—and at church, too — harmonize 
with those of home, the child has 
the fortunate experience of moving 
forward in an expanding little world. 
If there be great differences in values, 
however, he may face too soon the 
perplexities which baffle even adults ; 
he will lose the precious sense of 
wholeness in his world. 

As counselors, parents can scarcely 
help noting how responsive are chil- 
dren to their own attitudes. Yet 
sometimes it takes a schoolroom or 
schoolyard situation to focus atten- 
tion on some symptomatic behavior 
to which other children and the 
teacher are more sensitive than the 
parents. 

Joan’s antagonizing boastfulness to 
her companions may well mean, not 
that she is a problem child, but that 
she and her parents have problems 
which she hardly yet can under- 
stand. Can they? What is causing 
Bill’s daydreaming over his arith- 
metic, Roy’s repeated tardiness, 
John’s surly disregard of the rights 
of others, Nancy’s criticism of every- 
thing and everybody, Edward’s in- 
decision about little things ? 

Joan, Bill, Roy, John, Nancy, and 
Edward sound like human beings, of 
course; in their human faults may lie 
a threat to their later success and 
happiness or an opportunity for 


growth through insight. Parents and 
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teachers who can help youngsters to 
the degree of insight suitable to their 
years have done them inestimable 
service, 

Social attitudes and’ personality 
traits reveal the conscious and uncon- 
scious guidance of the home; 0, 
too, do children’s vocational dreams 
and plans. If we disregard for the 
present the hero-worshiping, power- 
worshiping inclinations of youthful 
firemen, engineers, cowboys, and 
aviators, we still find that major 
vocational guidance is occurring out- 
side the school as well as in. 


Impressions 


Rightly, men and women at work 
are constant factors in the environ- 
ment of the young. Only in the 
tragedy of a depression or of grievous 
dislocations and maladjustments is 
this not true. So father’s report of 
his day’s work, of his relations with 
his employer or his employees, of 
his dealings with clients or customers 
or patients or fellow-workers, may 
make an indelible impression on the 
listening children. 

We all remember the newly dis- 
charged G.I.’s passion for a business 
of his own—the dramatic illustration, 
not so much of American enterprise, 
as of reaction to the special con- 
ditioning of war. Less striking, but 
no less real, is the vocational condi- 
tioning of young people by their 
parents. Men and women happy in 
their work often find their children 
following in their steps without any 
evident direction or pressure: father’s 
way of life looks good to those who 
have the best chance to study it, and 
mother’s happiness is more eloquent 
invitation than any argument on vo- 

(Continued on Page 316) 





Do parents understand what all this 
psychological testing is about? 


—Photos courtesy of Bloomington Public Schools 
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Your Retirement is Threatened 


Bill would allow state and local employees 
to come under social security. 


The benefits for Illinois teachers would 
be lower, and retirement age later. 


== interest is being shown 
by teachers of Illinois in House Res- 
dution 6000 which proposes amend- 
ments to the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System. 

Grave concern arises over that pro- 
posal in HR 6000 which would per- 
mit a group of public employees 
aiready in a state or local public re- 
tirement plan to vote, under certain 
conditions, to come under the federal 
social security program also. 

HR 6000, which was passed by 
the House last fall, is now being heard 
by the Senate Finance Committee in 
Washington and is expected to reach 
the Senate floor soon. This bill offers 
some long overdue amendments to 
the old age security plan, which as 
yet has not been improved in keep- 
ing with the higher cost of living that 
has come since 1940. 

In general, the proposed amend- 
ments would introduce a total and 
permanent disability benefit, would 
improve the family benefits now of- 
fered, and would increase the old 
age benefits for those workers eligi- 
ble to retire after reaching the age of 
65 years. 


Main Point of Concern 


HR 6000 provides for a voluntary 
compact between a state government 
and the social security board whereby 
local or state employees may be 
brought under the social security sys- 
tem even though they have a local 
or state retirement program. Such 
a compact could be arranged after 
a two-thirds vote of those voting on 
the proposition, the right to vote be- 
ing given to all employees in the po- 
sitions .covered by the retirement 
system and to all above the age of 21 
who are receiving benefits from such 
retirement plan. 

Many teachers 


throughout the 


United States are now writing to 
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their senators in Washington to urge 
that HR 6000 be amended to take 
out the compact provision whereby 
local and state public employees may 
come under the social security pro- 
gram by the two-thirds voting plan 
above outlined. The National Council 
on Teacher Retirement asks that the 
voluntary compact provision be ex- 
cluded from the bill. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion officially asks that federal social 
security should not be made available 
to public school employees. The IEA 
opposes any legislation that would 
substitute the present social security 
program for the Illinois teacher re- 
tirement systems. 

A few teachers may argue that it 
is not detrimental to support the vol- 
untary compact plan based upon a 
vote as arranged in HR 6000 because 
in the future Illinois teachers would 
have the right to vote against en- 
trance into the social security pro- 
gram, whereas other public employees 
with a poor retirement program might 
vote to come under social security. 
However, if nearly all workers in the 
United States come under the social 
security plan, it is obvious that pres- 
sures will be applied to the remaining 
workers to come under social security 
also; and then public employees may 
soon have nothing else in the way of 
a retirement program. 

Certainly it will be true that the 
taxpayers in general will not very 
long look kindly upon the idea of 
teachers and other public employees 
being in two retirement plans. Tax- 
payers will not desire to be taxed to 
carry the public share of contribu- 
tions needed to support two different 
retirement programs for teachers or 
any other group of public employees. 

HR 6000 with its proposed im- 
provements in social security would 
not be as good as the Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. Teachers of 
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By HR 6000 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


Research Director, Illinois Education Association 


downstate Illinois may retire as early 
as the age of 55, whereas the mini- 
mum age of retirement is fixed at 65 
years under social security. 

Age retirement benefits in general 
run too low under social security even 
as improved by HR 6000; for ex 
ample, a worker retiring in future 
years under HR 6000 at age of 65 
and after 35 years of service at an 
average wage of $3000 for all 35 
years would receive about $77 a 
month if single (or about $115 a 
month if he has a wife of the age of 
65 years). A teacher retiring under 
the downstate teachers’ retirement 
plan in Illinois would receive at age 
65 with 35 years of service about 
$144 a month if he has had an average 
salary of $3000 for only the highest 
five consecutive years of the last 10 
years of service. 


Lower Maximum 


HR 6000 proposes a total and 
permanent disability benefit in social 
security for the first time, but it is 
not as good as the broader disability 
program offered our downstate teach- 
ers. Social security has no with- 
drawal refund benefit. In the case of 
death after a few years of service, 
the benefit plan of social security is 
very inadequate in comparison with 
that of the death refund plan of the 
teachers’ retirement system of Illinois. 
The maximum annual salary for con- 
tribution purposes is only $3600 as 
proposed in HR 6000 (only $3000 
now), whereas in our downstate 
teachers’ plan the maximum is $4800. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that social security rates of contribu- 
tion are to be raised progressively 
under HR 6000 but still would remain 
somewhat lower than those in the 
teachers’ retirement system; that 
social security accumulates credits for 


(Continued on Page 318) 
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We try to jump as far as we are high. 


0... DAY not long ago a visitor at 
our school misunderstood directions 
and opened a left door instead of a 
right ; as a result, he entered the play- 
room where the first grade was hav- 
ing its physical education class. Two 
student teachers and I, the supervisor, 
were managing different activities for 
25 first-graders. 

As soon as I realized that the vis- 
itor was puzzled, I went to the rescue. 
He introduced himself as a visiting 
superintendent from “down state” 
and apologized for being in the wrong 
place—he had thought that he was 
entering a class in reading. 


Not ‘Just Play’ 


When I invited him to stay, he 
asked, “‘Isn’t this just a play period ?” 
Although there was a chip-on-my- 
shoulder attitude at his remark, I 
tried to be a model of equanimity, and 
in my best salesmanship voice I an- 
swered, ‘Today is a free-play period 
and we are trying to develop certain 
motor skills and personality attitudes. 
Please stay to let me explain.” 





_ “Miss Frey is supervisor of physical education 
in the first and second grades, Thomas Metcalf 
School, Illinois State Normal University. 
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DEVELOPS MOTOR SKILLS AND PERSONALITY ATTITUDES 


The defenseless man, finding him- 
self trapped by a persuasive woman, 
yielded graciously and stayed during 
the entire lesson. 

At the end of the lesson the super- 
intendent was asking many questions : 
“I wonder if all superintendents 
know that play can be a real learning 
process? Why don’t you write an 
article and repeat your explana- 
tions?’ His words were the stimulus 
for the following explanatior. of first 
grade physical education during a 
free-play period. 

Each Friday is our free-play day. 
The student teacher goes to the first- 
grade room, where her entrance 
brings smiles and enthusiastic re- 
marks from the pupils. They love 
free-play days! With regular-school 
clothes and tennis shoes, the children 
are ready and eager. Motivation by 
the teacher is unnecessary. 

They line up in twos inside the 
door. If divisions of the group are 
necessary for the day’s activities, 
such divisions are made just before 
the group leaves the room. The chil- 
dren are reminded of the need for 
quiet in the halls, and the journey 
is made to the playroom. 


April, 
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On free-play days our room is 
divided into three parts or play areas. 
At the beginning of a school year, 
the group is divided into three sec- 
tions with each section proceeding to 
a certain play area. These sections 
change activity twice during a 20- 
minute period. Later in the school 
year each child proceeds to his favor- 
ite activity. 


Children in Charge 


One child is in charge of each ac- 
tivity, with the specific responsibility 
of reporting to the teacher if there 
are too many children for the avail- 
able equipment. A child may change 
to another activity at any time. To- 
day each section has certain equip- 
ment available: one area has jump- 
ing ropes, a standing broad-jumping 
space, and hopscotch; another area 
has soccer balls; and the third area 
has bean bags, one waste basket, 
and playground balls. 

Johnny is busily bouncing a play- 
ground ball. He, like most first 
graders, loves to show off; and as 
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he bounces the ball, I, as master of lear 
ceremonies, shall explain certain ob- 
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“Notice Johnny’s relaxed fingers! 
Notice that he has finger control of 
the ball. His bounce is not the typical 
bounce of an untrained child, using 
stiff fingers and the palm of the hand 
as he slaps at the ball. Johnny is 
practicing several things. He is trying 
to keep his eyes on the ball, to bend 
slightly from the waist, to keep his 
weight forward on the balls of his 
feet for ease in shifting his position, 
and to keep his hand close to the 
ball. The next progression in ball- 
bouncing will be that of walking, with 
the ball bouncing under control.” 

Johnny’s interest in ball-bouncing 
soon fades, and he goes on to another 
activity. The ball is immediately ob- 
tained by another child. Mary picks 
up the ball and throws it against 
the wall. I ask her about the way to 
catch the ball, and she tells me that 
we catch the ball in a basket. (The 
basket, of course, is a basket of the 
hands, arms, and chest of the body.) 
At the moment of catching Mary 
says to “hug” the ball. There are 
a few first-graders who have pro- 
gressed beyond the “basket-style”’ 
catch, and they practice catching with 
the palm of the hand and relaxed 
fingers. 

Basketball 


Four children are tossing bean 
bags into the waste basket. They 
have decided to stand four feet away 
from the basket, and have told Bar- 
bara to mark down one score for each 
throw into the basket. Barbara keeps 
score with chalk marks on the floor. 
I stop to remind them that a good 
throw requires a stepping forward 
into the throw. They soon learn that 
the foot opposite the throwing hand 
is the correct stepping-forward foot. 
Keeping the hand following through 
to the basket is suggested and prac- 





















ticed, but not used by many first- 
graders. 

The soccer balls are substitutes for 
basketballs. There are two baskets 
six feet above the floor. The first- 
graders are taught the underhand 
throw, and they become quite skill- 
ful in making baskets. 


Take Turns 


As we enter this basketball section, 
an argument is reaching a climax. 
Tim has had two turns and Ralph 
declares that the arrangement had 
been made for one turn. The student 
teacher asks for an agreement under 
stood by both boys. This argument, 
typical of first-graders, provides op- 
portunity for teaching another ob- 
jective for the grade: to learn to 
abide by rules established either by 
the participants or by the teacher. 

We move on to the rope-jumping 
space. Rope-jumping is difficult for 
first-graders: most children jump 
sideways instead of up. They jump 
with stiff knees. 

I stand beside Joan and place my 
hands on both her elbows, and jump 
with her, emphasizing the rhythm 
of jumping. Charlotte, who is await- 
ing her turn, suggests that two jumps 
for each turn of the rope are neces- 
sary. Charlotte has learned that re- 
laxation is essential for good jump- 
ing. A rhythmical chatter of “up- 
down-bend the knees” helps many 
children. 

The skill of jumping alone is more 
difficult than jumping a rope turned 
by others. Learning to turn the rope 
is another objective. 

Jimmy wants to show us his broad- 
jumping. The goal established for 
this grade is that of jumping as far 
forward as the body is high. Jimmy 
lies down on the floor to show how 
tall he is while my toes keep a care- 
ful mark. Just before he jumps, I 
say, “Remember to bend your knees. 





“Up-down-bend the knees” may sound easy, but a first-grader has to 
learn A rhythm of rope-jumping, and he has to learn to jump up instead of 
sideways. 





Ball-bouncing requires relaxed, controlled fingers. If we 
can walk while we bounce the ball, we’re really good. 
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We learn to take turns 
and pay attention to rules 

when we play basketball 

(We're really using a soccer ball, 
but it’s big enough for us.) 

We always wear tennis shoes 
during free-play period, 

but the photographer came when 
it was almost time to go home. 


Throw your arms forward and fall 
forward if you lose your balance.” 

Three children are playing hop- 
scotch. As they hop into the proper 
square and retrieve the stone, they 
are learning the skill of balancing. 

Summarizing our free-play days 
with all their activities is difficult. 
Any activity which uses big muscles 
can be and is used ; throwing, running, 
jumping, climbing, and balancing are 
emphasized. Outdoor play provides 
opportunities which differ from those 
of indoor play. Swings and teeter- 
totters are mentioned to the children 
as “rest” activities for short periods 
of time. Horizontal ladders, climb- 
ing poles, rope-jumping, ball-throw- 
ing, and “running” races are en- 
couraged. Such activities are closely 
supervised, and rules for using the 
different pieces of appartus are care- 
fully followed. 

We as teachers want the Johnnies 
and Jeans to learn motor skills while 
playing. Such skills develop self- 
confidence in body control and pro- 
mote status among their fellows. 
Most of these first-graders begin 
school as ardent individualists, and 
most learn the lesson of cooperating 
and living with others. We believe 
that play can be enjoyable, even with 
established rules of taking turns 
both in leading and following others. 
Thank you for coming to our first 
grade physical education class. Won't 
you return for a visit to a rhythms 
lesson? 
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The substitute teacher has every right 
to expect grade book, seating charts, 
room key (and cabinet or desk keys) to 
be given her upon arrival, or be in 
full view in the teacher’s desk. The 
office secretary should hand her a copy 
of the schedule, and report interrup- 
tions so that she can watch the bells, 
and she should be assured that everyone 
will help her! Lesson plans should be 
made out clearly. Otherwise, sum up 
your principal as a weak brother. 

I substituted in one high school of 
2500 students whose principal apologized 
profusely at the slightest misdemeanor 
of any student in each class! That was 
indeed a shock, but week after week 
nothing negative happened! 

The substitute teacher can be the 
student’s prey or goddess. Never let 
a single student know that he is a 
stranger. If there are no seating charts 
or lesson plans, cut an 8% by 11 inch 
sheet in two lengthwise, pass one in 
each line of seats, mark the same Row I, 
Row II, etc., and number each seat on 
the sheets. Have the students list names 
according to seat occupied. (Make up 
your own seating charts that first night.) 
Check your roll from these, later, during 
your vacant period. 

Place your names before you, and 
check names versus “A” grades in the 
grade book (if any), or ask for some- 
one to volunteer information concern- 
ing the last lesson covered. Call this 
student by name. Never let more than 
one student answer at a time. This is 
very important. 

If the report is that there has been 
sufficient time to study, ask questions 
about the lessons that seem pertinent. 
Your clues are found in the black-print 
topic headings. Spot any mischief- 
maker! If it appears that there has not 
been sufficient study time, or the lesson 
seems vague, call upon one, then an- 
other, to read paragraph by paragraph 
and discuss the subject matter. Never 
moralize. You're the guest and the host- 
ess, all in one. 

If you are assigned a math class, you 
can be reasonably sure that the “A” 
student or the one who volunteers con- 
fidently can put the problem on the 
board for all, and if there is a question 
of accuracy in the answer, it will not 
take you long to piece it together prop- 
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erly by volunteer help from the most 
interested students. 

Never close your discussion and let 
the students sit idly. Fill every second. 
Assign specific work for tomorrow. 

Leave a written report of just what 
you covered in every class, and your as- 
signments for tomorrow. If papers are 
there to grade, grade them carefully. 
Never assume you might be changing 
teaching techniques, and let this be any 
excuse for negligence! Speak with re- 
serve to the regular teachers. 

Assume a confident air, never appear 
frightened, uncertain, or frustrated. Take 
your time. Do not jump at conclusions, 
but be aware of irregularities. Ask about 
the bells if students appear to be pulling 
something. The more you appear to 
need help, and yet have command of the 
situation, the better results you will get! 
Calling people by names disengages the 
outlaws, if any. Allow no one to leave 
the room during recitation, unless it 
appears that he is quite ill. 

Do not be afraid to report question- 
able students to your principal. Do not 
try to cover up your mistakes! Good 
luck! 

—Mrs. Louise E. StepHENsoN, Warsaw 
High School. 


oLet them help... 


The role of the substitute teacher is 
indeed a challenging one. The substitute 
teacher who somes to the classroom and 
gives not of her wisdom but rather of 
her faith in the child has a better chance 
of success. 

The substitute teacher is indeed wise, 
however, who gives the child many ex- 
periences of self-expression—who guides 
the child to express fis ideas and thus 
creates for the child the feeling of suc- 
cess, and of a job well done. 

One of the most effective ways of 
gaining the children’s confidence and co- 
operation is through the use of commit- 
tees. The wide-awake substitute can 
give children many small responsible 
jobs as the opportunities arise. (For ex- 
ample, “Will John be responsible for 
taking care of science display in the 
room, Susan the plants, Jack the library 
corner, Patsy the passing bells?” etc.) 

Enlist the help of the child, make him 
feel his worth, and he will not fail 
you. In fact, he’ll bend over backward 
to help you, and you will be rewarded 
by his confidence in you. 

The substitute teacher should not be 
a perfectionist or expect all the children 
to be perfectionists in all their work. Do 
not set the standards too high. Children 
for the most part are healthy, normal 
individuals; but they are individuals, 
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every last one. Just as you don’t want 
your standards too high, don’t go to the 
other extreme and have them too low. 
Be sure that the experiences you want 
from the group are vital, dynamic, and 
real to the children, and not your pet 
theory handed back to you as you want 
to hear it. 

I don’t believe there is any magic 
bag of tricks for a substitute teacher, be- 
yond the needs and interests of the child 
being challenged and inspired by real 
life situations as the child meets and 
solves these experiences with a whole- 
some feeling of success. 

This is a big order for any substitute, 
but enlisting the cooperation and worth 
of each individual child, the substitute 
may achieve success. 

—G.iapys Muriet CAMERON, Washington 
School, River Forest. 
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How can a substitute best gain the 
good will and cooperation of a class? 
That is a matter of personality and is 
not reducible to rules, one, two, and 
three. It is a very personal matter, and 
the methods any experienced teacher 
has developed are peculiar to her own 
personality and may not prove efficacious 
when tried by others. Each substitute 
will have to work out her own methods. 
The best anyone can do for her is to 
help her help herself. 

Not knowing the names, and not being 
familiar with the program and bells and 
general routine need be no handicap. 
Rather it gives the substitute a very real 
opportunity to ask for help and coopera- 
tion from the pupils. 

Be candid. Admit that they know 
more about this particular school than 
you do. Tell them you are there to 
give them some information and help, 
but that they will have to give you 
some, too. It gives the pupils a feeling 
that they are in it with you and it’s a 
matter of working together to get re- 
sults. They usually respond. 

To be accepted by a class or any 
group as a leader, a teacher must inspire 
in the class the feeling that she és their 
leader. The teacher must very defi- 
nitely feel she has the situation in hand, 
or she cannot inspire that feeling in 
the group before her. They will sense 
her lack of self-confidence, and take 
advantage. 

Much, of course, depends on the char- 
acter of the group. A method that 
works well with one will not work with 
another. The teacher needs to appraise 
and analyze. And while she is apprais- 
ing and analyzing? That is where per- 
sonality and the technique of authority 
are important. It takes time and ex- 
perience to build that up. 

Remember that every beginner has 
faced the same problems, has had to 
grapple with them, and to work them 
out in his own way to suit his own 
makeup and disposition and ideals. 
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A serious approach is essential. A 
quiet mien is invaluable, especially be- 
fore noise and confusion. If you say 
nothing, you are giving nothing away; 
the class will be confronted with the 
unknown, and the unknown is intimi- 
dating. A quiet, rather cold scrutiny 
of the entire class, with lingering, steely 
looks at the offenders and suspicious 
ones; then a quiet reaching for pencil 
and paper to record names, or a pretense 
of doing so. 

Say nothing. You really don’t know 
what to say, and you don’t know just 
what to do; but the pupils don’t know 
that, and if you say nothing, 
jmaginations may picture disciplines and 
punishments you wouldn’t even have 
thought of. Psychology plays a big 
part in handling children, young and 
old; and there must be much of the 
actor in every teacher. 

And this above all: Keep them busy. 
—Mrs. Erna O. Scuorz, 128 North 
Humphrey Avenue, Oak Park. 


Gwar give a 
smarty a ; ee 


The average classroom goes to pieces 
for a substitute teacher because she 
does not know how to step into a room 
and take command. The commonest 
mistake is to smile and try to make 
friends. The paradox of teaching is that 
children love strict, fair, hard taskmas- 
ters. They know they write their fate 
in their school work, but they regard it 
as part of the game to try you if they 
can. 

No other American has as little re- 
spect for weakness as the average school 
boy. An old fellow who went to our 
school 60 years ago was telling us 
glowingly about his fovorite teacher: 

“She made you learn, and if you were 
bad, she had a temper like the wrath of 
God. She never hit anyone, and I never 
heard her use insulting language; but 
what she said made them all look at 
you and you felt small enough to slip 
through a rat hole. But, if you were 
right, she’d fight for you. —— 
every problem seem _ easy, t she 
worked us hard and we liked to work 
for her. A strange thing: you never 
could put anything over on her. She 
seemed able to look at you and know if 
you had done anything.” 

(Lie-detectors are built on the theory 
that a feeling of guilt affects circula- 
tion. If you look at the lower part of 
their ears, those of the guilty usually 
turn a shade pale. If you hear humming, 
look along the sides of noses for vibra- 
tions to find the guilty one.) 

It is important to get to school early. 
Meet the principal and teachers briefly 
and get to the room. Find the teacher’s 
seating chart that tells who sits in each 
Seat. Look over the teacher’s program 
and decide how much of it you had best 
follow. Art and music are regarded as 
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Readers Offer Suggestions to a Substitute 
Teacher Who Asked For Help on Discipline 


Problems in February ‘Teachers Speak Up. 


easy and pleasant, so put them at the 
end of the day and then only if they 
work hard and behave. Make some brief 
notes of your plans, so you won’t forget 
in the rush of handling a roomful. 

When they come in, be serious. Look 
them over and decide who might give 
trouble. If you have a couple of tasks to 
be done for the room, give them to 
those of strong character. It usually 
will win them to you. If they are noisy, 
don’t pound on the desk; instead, look 
them over and select the worst one 
and say, “George Thomas, why are you 
being so stupid?” Power words like 
“stupid” or “awkward” will peel them 
away from any support from the group 
until they won’t ask special attention 
from you. Unless you can control a 
room, you can’t siay in the teaching 
business; so never give a smarty a break. 
It is as simple as that. Anyone can 
learn to teach school who will always 
be impersonal and cold-bloodedly fair. 
Don’t let them come to your desk. This 
will help you maintain the dignified re- 
serve that Napoleon said was impor- 
tant in holding command. 

Talk with distinct confidence and you 
will do well—even if not everything 
you do is perfect. A young man looked 
at a particularly trying student: “What 
is your name?” “I am marking you ab- 
sent and the truant officer will be at your 
house tomorrow.” “Don’t tell me that 
you are here. I can’t see you unless 
you are good.” He was not correct, but 
he settled the room and they liked him. 

Assign more work than you think they 
can do and make them work fast and 
get it all done—only, don’t notice if 
some slow ones try as hard as they can 
and don’t complete it. Children can 
do so much more than we used to think 
they could, and it is fraudulent not to 
teach all we can. Changing the subject 
or the type of work every 20 to 40 
minutes will help hold attention and 
keep them from getting restless. 

Begin with a reasonably long assign- 
ment for written work. A composition 
on what each one did over the last 
weekend is good. Tell them to hurry and 
as soon as they are ready to read their 
stories to the class, to look up. As 
each one looks up, make him cothe up 
to the front of the room and read what 
he has written. Have the worst as well 
as the best put on the room bulletin 
board. Be sure they have their names 
on each sample that goes on the bulletin 
board. They will soon be doing the 
kind of work that they want to exhibit; 
but don’t get soft and take down the 
bad papers. Never forget that soft 
teaching is disgusting to children. Make 
them like you. 

—CarroLt E. Brown, Principal, Sherman 
School, Chicago. 
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Sit th... 


I’m inclined to agree with the con- 


tributor to the February issue of ILt- 
Nois Epucation that children tend to 
“celebrate” when a_ substitute arrives, 


but I believe that a substitute can lay 
plans in anticipation of this and be one 
jump ahead of the mischievous children 
full-time teacher, I 
wonder how well the children cooperated 
with a substitute. Now I know. I’m 
the substitute! 

In all fairness to the children and 
to their regular teachers, I must say 
that for the most part I’ve found pri- 
mary children (and that is the age group 
with which I work) attentive and re- 
spectful. There are always exceptions, 
however, and I'd like to pass on a few 
hints that I’ve found effective in min- 
imizing discipline problems. 


As a used to 


1. Learn possible 
Adults like to be called by name, and 
children do, too. They're pleased if 
they feel you’re making an effort to get 
acquainted. If Johnny appears on the 
verge of being obstreperous, merely 
calling his name reinforced by a nega- 
tive nod usually does the trick while 
if you have to single out “the boy in 
the next to the last seat in the second 
row,” Johnny will often remain unaware 
that the description fits. I make a point 
of being able to call all the children by 
name by recess if possible, at noon for 
sure. I find it easier to learn names in 
reading circles where the groups are 
small and it is possible to repeat the 
children’s names while conversing with 
them about the story. While I’m help- 
ing Mary to learn a new word, I in 
turn am learning that this little girl 
with pigtails and an earnest expression 
is Mary. . 

2. Speak in a low but firm voice 
a firm believer that if you shout at chil 
dren, they will eventually outshout you. 
They may heed shouted reprimands for 
a time or two, but that type of correc 
tion will become progressively less ef 


names as soon as 


I am 












fective. Also, I think that a low voice 
has a subduing effect on children and 
they instinctively listen with better at- 
tention. When I go into a room for the 
first time, I try to establish a certain 
amount of rapport by telling the class 
what I shall expect of them and what 
they can expect of me. We _ usually 
spend a few minutes talking about what 
it means to be a good listener and a 
good worker. I explain that I will 
answer questions before each seatwork 
period, but once their work time starts, 
there are to be no more questions. This 
cuts down considerably on confusion and 
constant interruptions and makes it pos- 
sible to accomplish more with the group 
which recites while the others work. 


3. Have a library period. One of the 
biggest problems that confronts a sub- 
stitute is to discover that the regular 
teacher has left no lesson or daily 
schedule. If this is the case, I give 
the children permission to have a library 
book at their seat for 10 or 15 minutes 
while I get organized for the morning. 
I find it much less confusing to have one 
child come up to the desk and tell as- 
signments in all the subjects than to 
ask the class before each new lesson. 
Milk money and the like can be taken 
care of at this time. I believe that ad- 
hering to the regular schedule as much 
as possible cuts down on discipline prob- 
lems, too, since the children will make 
transitions quicker and with less con- 
fusion when they are following estab- 
lished patterns. This “lost” time is 
really time well spent, for it makes pos- 
sible wise use of the remainder of the 
morning. ° 


4. Assume cooperation and you usu- 
ally get it. If I’m going into a first or 
second grade for the first time, I often 
ask the children to recall their very first 
day at school wnen everything was new 
to them. We discuss how their teacher, 
the janitor, and the older children were 
helpful to them. I then tell them that 
since this is my very first day in their 
room, I shall be counting on them to be 
especially helpful so that my first day 
will be as happy as theirs. They usually 
fall in with this splendidly. : 

These seem very minor things, but 
they’ve helped me. I hope many teach- 
ers will “speak up,” for I*need new ideas, 
too. 

—Mrs. KATHERINE Lester, 111 Richards 
Street, Joliet. 


yr these ve 


In answer to the substitute whose ar- 
ticle appeared in ILttino1is Epucarion, 
February, 1950, in “Teachers Speak 
Up,” we feel we have some definite, 
practical suggestions that might prove 
helpful. In our contacts with over 
2000 substitutes on our regular avail- 
able list, we do nct think that it is 
always a “day of celebration” for the 
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students when the regular teacher is 
absent. Many substitutes do a very 
commendable job. Perhaps the follow- 
ing suggestions will help those who are 
having this problem. 

It is almost impossible to give sys- 
tematic help to the substitute group, 
since they have no organization which 
calls regular meetings or workshops to 
discuss their problems and exchange 
ideas. We feel such meetings could and 
should be arranged. 

In Chicago we encourage the substi- 
tutes to come in as often as they wish 
to “air their troubles” or to get sugges- 
tions; and, in return, we receive some 
mighty fine suggestions. However, the 
follow-up is rather indefinite, since few 
take the time to let us know whether 
this help is practical. But, if the sub- 
stitute does not return or if his efficiency 
marks are improved, we assume that the 
suggestions were of some value. 


What Principals Expect 


When principals are specific in telling 
us what they like or dislike about sub- 
stitutes, it gives us a better measuring 
stick with which to work. From the 
consensus of opinions we compiled from 
conversations with principals, they seem 
to think that substitutes shouid: 


1. Arrive at school as soon as possible 
after accepting the call. 


2. Be anxious to do more than is re- 
quired rather than less. 


3. Be willing to accept suggestions 
and help. 


4. Like something about the school, 
pupils, and teachers. 


5. Be neat in appearance and have 
a pleasant attitude. 


6. Be willing to give themselves a 
self-inventory test at the end of the day 
to weigh their efforts. (Too many sub- 
stitutes consider their day not impor- 
tant enough. Many use part of the time 
to catch up on extra reading.) 

Too many substitutes use the words 
“shut-up” and “get-to-work,” little real- 
izing that, in order to be heard, they 
must shout louder than all the pupils 
combined. One suggestion is to start 
with an interesting item (if the room is 
noisy) which ties in with the lesson 
which is in session. Several of these 
possibilities should be planned in ad- 
vance. Do not use the pupils as guinea 
pigs. 

You might start with a story. Tell it 
as interestingly as possible in a very 
quiet voice so that only those in the 
front seats can hear you. Make it so in- 
teresting that those who can hear you 
will be so interested in listening that 
they will forget to notice the noise. 
When the noise-makers see that you are 
getting all the attention, they will, out 
of curiosity, keep quiet in order not to 
miss out on the story. Keep an eye on 
the ones who quieted down last and 
you will, in most cases, know who the 
ring-leaders and trouble-makers are. 


April, 


~t 


After you have unconsciously made 
them like you, you can relate the story 
to other types of work. 

When pupils are busy at their seats, 
pass around the room, giving compli- 
ments on the work of the children and. 
at the same time, being sure to get to 
those who have been disorderly and give 
them some encouragement. Be sincere 
in your compliments. Work on the posi- 
tive side whenever possible. Many times 
the trouble-makers receive little, if any, 
attention at home. This way they are 
receiving attention which they crave: 
but, at the same time, you are not 
neglecting the other children. 

Always try to walk into the room in 
the manner of a helper rather than a 
boss. Make the work so interesting from 
the beginning that the room just can’t 
be noisy without missing out on some 
very important information. Make your 
teaching alive and real. 

Limited space permits us to give only 
a few suggestions. 

We are anxious to get more sugges- 
tions from principals, teachers, and sub- 
stitutes because we do not want the 
child to suffer when the teacher is 
absent. We wish to help our substitutes, 
as they are a necessary part of the 
educational machinery. 

—Mary Horrman, Director, Substitute 
Teacher Assignment Division, Chicago 
Public Schools. 





What is a 
superintendent? 


Want a job as superintendent of 
schools? Here are the qualifica- 
tions offered at the 76th annual 
convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City: 

“The job calls for a person with 
the skin of a rhinoceros, the 
emotional equipment of a whale, 
and the agility of the opossum to 
roll with the punch and play dumb 
at the proper time in order to 
hold a responsible superintendency 
more than one or two term con- 
tracts without acquiring a throm- 
bosis or a deep affection for sell- 
ing life insurance. 

“One superintendent well illus- 
trates the point: he refused to 
join his wife on a vacation at a 
dude ranch; he explained that 
after straddling issues all winter a 
dude ranch had no appeal for him.” 

The qualifications were -an- 
nounced by Supt. Virgil M. Rogers 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. He 
was superintendent at River 
Forest, Illinois, until 1945. 

(Adapted from a news article by 
George J. Barmann of the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer.) 
= 
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the Student Counci 


at DuQuoin is not a figurehecd. 


It’s ‘active ... dynamic ... busy.’ 


By D. W. HORTIN® 


Pc STUDENT COUNCIL at DuQuoin 

Township High School is not a fig- 
ywehead organization with little real 
pwer and vague duties. It is an 
ative, dynamic, tremendously and 
gtiously busy organization which 
serves its electorate well. 

With the progressive encourage- 
ment of its faculty representative, 
the council has taken increasing re- 
ponsibility for the importance of its 
shool as a civic body. It has the 
confidence and support of students 
and faculty and is instrumental in 
developing the high morale of the 
student body. Its biggest problem is 
not how to keép busy but how to 
find time for all the things it wishes 
to do for the school. 

Until this vear, the student council 
has been composed of class presidents 
and heads of organizations in the high 
school. The student council of 
1948-49 felt that a more democratic 
method for selecting members should 
be worked out. At the suggestion of 
the faculty adviser, the council 
worked out plans for an election of 
members by popular vote of all stu- 
dents in the high school. 


The Primary 


There were nine positions to be 
filled. They were president, a repre- 
sentative from each class, and four 
representatives at large. The follow- 
ing procedure was used in their selec- 
tion : 

Any student in school was eligible 
to hold office. A primary election and 
a general election were held. Any 
student desiring to run for an office 
fled a petition signed by 25 high 
school students by Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 20, at 4 p.m. This assured the 
candidates a place on the ballot. 

On the following Tuesday, October 
4, the primary election was held. An 





“Mr. Hortin is assistant principal and sponsor 
Hi the student council at DuQuoin Township 
igh School. 
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The election was 


official voting booth and an official 
ballot box were used at the polls. 
Two judges and a clerk were on duty 
at all times. A complete list of all 
students taken from the registrar’s 
rolls was used to check the students 
as they came to vote. Each student 
signed a registration slip before a 
printed ballot was given him. The 
voter went into the booth, marked his 
ballot, and handed it to the judge, 
who dropped it into the ballot box. 

In the primary, two candidates for 
president, two each from the classes, 
and eight for the office of represen- 
tative at large were nominated. A 
total of 34 candidates filed petitions. 

One week following the primary 
election, the general election was held, 
with the same clerks and judges serv- 
ing at the polls. 


The Election 


In each election different colored 
ballots were used. Each student in 
the school could vote for a president, 
for one of his own representatives, 
and for four representatives at large. 

Polls were set up in the assembly 
room, where students could vote 
either during their study period or 
before or after school. No disruption 
of the school program was involved. 

The elections attracted the atten- 
tion and interest of most of the stu- 
dent body. Sixty-three percent of the 
student body voluntarily voted (a 
larger percentage than that which 
votes in a regular election for political 
offices ). 

Results of the election were an- 
nounced immediately after the tabu- 
lation of the votes. Following the 
election, the new student council was 
organized, with the group electing a 
vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

Plays. for next year call for nomi- 
nating conventions, where prospective 
candidates may announce their inten- 
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complete with booths and ballot box. 


tion to run for a student council office, 
or nominating speeches may be made 
by friends of the candidate. 

A short political campaign will be 
permitted at which time candidates 
may solicit votes and present argu- 
ments in favor of their election. 

For the information of people who 
may have some misgivings about the 
justification, merit, need, and value 
of student councils, here is a list of 
activities promoted by the DuQuoin 
Township High School student coun- 
cil: 

1. Promoted Christmas wreath sales to 
purchase water coolers and record player 
and amplifier. 

2. Helped select colors of paint for 
various rooms in the building 

3. Worked out plans for relieving 
traffic congestion in halls and stairways 

4. Placed traffic signals in streets by 
high school. 

5. Conducted numerous fire drills 

6. Promoted Christmas basket drive for 
needy families. 

7. Promoted drives such as March ot 
Dimes, Cancer Control, CARE, etc 

8. Assisted in open house observance at 
the high school, 

9. Selected Lyceum programs for high 
school, and assisted in presenting pro 
grams. 

10. Helped 


from high schools and elsewhere 


welcome visiting groups 


11. Promoted good sportsmanship at 
athletic contests. 

12. Promoted the feeling of good citi 
zenship among the student body 

13. Helped work out plans for selecting 
cheerleaders. 

14. Attended conferences 

15. Helped get dressing rooms im- 
proved, 

16. Devised plans for the publication 
of an annual. The school has not had 
one for several years. 

17. Sponsored dances at noon hour 
and various school parties. 

18. Met weekly in careful deliberation 
of school problems. 

19. Helped organize pep meétings, 
school dances, and parties. 
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Artist’s sketch of first campus of Southern Illinois Normal University. 


Diamond Jubilee 


In 75 years Southern Illinois’ chief institution of higher learning 


has grown from a normal school to a full-fledged university. 


m SCHOOL YEAR 1949-50 marks the 
75th anniversary of Southern Illinois 
University. The institution came into 
being by a charter act of 1869 which 
created the Southern Illinois Normal 
University. This was the second state 
normal school and the third of our 
state-supported schools, being pre- 
ceded by the Old Normal (1857) and 
the State University (1867). 

The education renaissance in IIli- 
nois in the 50’s which saw the enact- 
ment of the public school law and 
the creation of the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the promotion of the State Teachers 
Association and the publication of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER brought also the 
Horace Mann normal school idea to 
Illinois. The establishment of the 
State Normal at Normal in 1857, 
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specifically for the training of teachers 
for the common schools, had as a log- 
ical consequence the creation of a 
similar institution for the education- 
ally neglected southern third of the 
state. 

Spearheading the movement for a 
state normal in southern Illinois were 
educationa] leaders throughout the 
state, notably Newton Bateman, state 
superintendent, and Richard Ed- 
wards, president of [Illinois State 
Normal University, but the southern 
Illinois initiative was taken by local 
leaders. 


By E. G. LENTZ 
University Professor 
Southern Illinois University 


Chairman 
Diamond Jubilee Committee 


April, 


A series of meetings, one at Salem 
which brought into being the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers Association in 
May, 1868, and a great educational 
mass meeting at Carbondale in June, 
followed by a similar meeting a 
Centralia September 1-3, 1868, set 
the stage for a concerted drive for 
legislative action by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1869. Among the 
more active leaders of this movement 
were Dr. Robert Allyn, president oi 
McKendree College, Lebanon, and 
Clark Braden, principal of Souther 
Illinois College at Carbondale. 

Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity did not open its doors to students 
until July 2, 1874, the long delay 
being due partly to the highly com 
troversial issue of its location, but 
principally to difficulties in carty- 
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ing out the original building contract. 
The first building was dedicated 
july 1, in the depression year 1874, 
and a summer session began July 2. 

Southern’s observance of its Dia- 
mond Jubliee was begun with a 
Founders Day program commemorat- 
ing the “First Day of School” July 
2, 1874, when 53 students presented 
themselves for admission to a summer 
institute of four weeks under the 
instruction of eight members of the 
original faculty of 12. 

Highlights of the commemorative 
assembly program in Shryock Audi- 
forium were a tableau presentation of 
the first faculty under the direction of 
Dr. Archibald McLeod, and a brief 
tribute to the founders by President 
D. W. Morris. Professor F. G. War- 
ren, chairman of the education depart- 
ment, gave a brief account of what 
happened on that historic first day of 
Southern; and the address for the 
ocasion was made by one of South- 
ern’s distinguished alumni, Dr. Ethan 
Allen Cross, dean emeritus of Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley. 


Cornerstone 


The concluding ceremony of 
Founders Day was the laying of the 








cornerstone of the new training school 
building under the auspices of the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois Masons, 
which was in historic keeping with 
a similar ceremony of cornerstone 
laying of the first building on May 
17, 1870. The formal address for 
the cornerstone laying was given by 
Dean Douglas E. Lawson of the 
College of Education. 

A luncheon for distinguished guests 
followed these ceremonies at the uni- 








THE FIRST FACULTY of Southern Illinois Normal University (impersonated 
by students during the Diamond Jubilee celebration) consisted of seven men and 


one woman. 


versity cafeteria, and Southern’s 
birthday cake was cut by President 
Morris, serving as master of cere- 
monies. 

The 75-year progress of Southern 
was strikingly demonstrated in con- 
trast in the observance of Founders 
Day. 

That first faculty of eight consisting 
of Principal Robert Allyn and his as- 
sociates, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Jerome, Daniel B. 
Parkinson, James H. Brownlee, 
Granville F. Foster, the Rev. Alden 
C. Hillman, and Miss Martha Buck 
offered instruction to 53 students, 
mostly rural teachers meagerly pre- 
pared for teaching the common 
branches. 

The summer session of 1949 with a 
faculty of 250 enrolled 2000 students 
in three undergraduate colleges and 
a Graduate School, 350 carrying work 
for advanced degrees. The camipus 


had expanded from 13 acres to ap- 
proximately 450, and the physical 
plant from one building to 11 major 





ROBERT ALLYN (left) was Southern’s first president. Dr. Delyte W. Morris 
(right), who cut the 75th birthday ‘cake, is the eighth president. 
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Their student body in 1874 numbered 53. 


buildings, one nearing completion, 
and a score or more of temporary 
buildings. 

The progressive development of 
Southern over a period of 75 years 
under eight presidents from the early 
type of normal school to the status of 
a modern university has been a re 
markable achievement in the history 
of higher education in Illinois. Dur 
ing the first 40 years, with few high 
schools and academies within the area, 
Southern admitted students on com- 
pletion of the eighth grade as in 
dicated by the holding of a second 
grade certificate to teach in the com- 
mon schools. While it maintained a 
classical curriculum, it conferred no 
degrees; its trained leadership has 
nonetheless played an important part 
in the development of southern IIli- 
nois and throughout the state. 


Recognition 


It attained recognition as a degree- 
conferring teachers college in 1928, 
and was fully accredited by the North 
Central Association in 1931. Partici 
pation with other leading colleges and 
universities in the studies of teacher 
training under the direction of the 
American Council on Education in 
1939-40 won for Southern high rank 
as a teachers college. 

The last two decades have seen a 
great advance in Southern’s liberal 
arts curriculum. This development 
has not only enhanced its standing 
as a teacher-training institution, but 
has culminated in a broadened cur- 
riculum with university status which 
more adequately meets the needs of 
southern Illinois. 

The purely historical commemora- 
tion in Southern’s 75th anniversary 
culminated in the elaborate Diamond 
Jubilee Homecoming October 20-22. 
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The usual annual homecoming was 
greatly expanded and given an his- 
torical motivation by the cooperation 
of the university homecoming com- 
mittee, a student committee under the 
direction of Dr. Orville Alexander, 
and the Diamond Jubilee Committee. 

The homecoming events began 
Thursday evening, October 20, with 
a reunion dinner honoring emeritus 
faculty, older alumni and former 
members of the state teachers college 
board. The address on this occasion 
was given by Federal Judge Fred L. 
Wham of Centralia, a student of 
Southern at the turn of the century. 
The beautiful ceremony of the corona- 
tion of the homecoming queen and 
the induction of freshmen concluded 
the evening’s events. 

Friday, October 21, was given over 
to campus tours and the reunions of 
older organizations, Kappa Phi 
Kappa, educational fraternity, and 
the old Zetetic and Socratic Literary 
Societies. These literary societies, 
which played so important a part in 
the life of the school in the earlier 
period, have long since been sup- 
planted by modern developments in 
speech training and dramatics, but 
their revival with programs reminis- 
cent of old times was a source of 
great interest to homecoming alumni. 
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MY, HOW YOU’VE GROWN! 


Southern’s curricular evolution is shown on chart in hall of Old Main. 
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The programs were arranged by pro- 
fessors emeritus, R. E. Muckelroy 
and W. G. Cisne, student leaders in 
these societies a half-century ago. 
Kappa Phi Kappa held an informal 
reunion under its sponsor, Dr. Bruce 
Merwin, former national president of 
the fraternity. 

An important feature of Friday’s 
activities was the reception at An- 
thony Hall honoring members of the 
present university board and _ their 
wives. The Southern Illinois Histor- 
ical Society held its semi-annual meet- 
ing on the campus as a part of the 
jubilee celebration and had as its 
speaker Dr. Richard L. Beyer of 
Erie, Pa., who was its first president 
and former head of Southern’s history 
department. 


Memorial Plaque 


The unveiling of a memorial plaque 
to General William McAndrew, long- 
time director of Southern’s athletics, 
was the impressive feature of Satur- 
day morning’s exercises. John Stelle, 
former governor of Illinois and past 
national commander of the American 
Legion, gave an eloquent brief tribute 
to General McAndrew. The memo- 
rial plaque was formally presented 
by Leland P. Lingle, acting for the 
memorial committee, and accepted for 


—All photos with 
this article were 
furnished by 
Southern Illinois 
University. 
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the university by President Morris, 

The homecoming parade at midday 
Saturday was the greatest Carbondale 
has yet staged, and attracted an estj- 
mated 20,000 spectators. Southern’s 
Maroons played Charleston before a 
capacity crowd on McAndrew Field, 
bringing to a close a memorable and 
historic homecoming. 

Features incident to the usual 
homecoming were the annual play 
staged by the Little Theatre Friday 
evening, and the alumni reception at 
Anthony Hall following the football 
game. Both were in keeping with the 
high spirit of the jubilee celebration. 

The exhibits depicting 75 years 
of Southern’s history were of chief 
interest to the hundreds of homecom- 
ing alumni who represented all classes 
from the middle 80’s to the most 
recent graduates. Pictures, programs, 
school publications, yearbooks, diplo- 
mas, mementoes, statistical charts, 
and a variety of miscellaneous items 
were on display. 

A large mural showing the institu- 
tion’s curricular evolution was a 
prominent feature, and a model of the 
temporary building which served for 
a period of four years after the de- 
struction of the first university build- 
ing by fire in 1883. The old text- 
books in use before 1900 were dis- 
played, and the scholarly and literary 
productions of more than 30 of 
Southern’s alumni were a valued con- 
tribution to the display. 


Souvenirs 


Souvenir publications distributed to 
all guests included, besides artistic 
programs of all exercises, an _histor- 
ical brochure prepared by Miss Lor- 
ena Drummond, director of the infor- 
mation service, and E. G. Lentz, 
chairman of the Diamond Jubilee 
Committee ; also a history of the old 
literary societies written by Mrs. Mae 
Trovillion Smith of the English de- 
partment, and Southern’s athletic 
history by Lynn Holder, basketball 
coach. A limited supply of these 
souvenirs are still available without 
charge to those who may be inter- 
ested. 

The Diamond Jubilee Homecoming 
concluded Southern’s celebration of 
its historic past. Southern Illinois 
University now looks to its future. 
It has had a busy year of planning 
with highly significant developments. 
The 1950 commencement in June is 
dedicated to that future. 
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WESTERN is 50 


1 
= John W. Henninger, first 
president of Western, called his initial 
faculty meeting of 11 instructors, the 
Military Tract received a state-sup- 
ported institution of higher learning. 
Naturally, much groundwork neces- 
sary for the establishment of a col- 
lege had preceded his election to the 
office of president. 

Several communities in western 
Illinois vied with each other in an 
attempt to have the college, approved 
by the legislature, located in their re- 
spective towns. Macomb, though, 
was successful in her attempt. A 
piece of land, approximately 60 acres, 
on the west edge of the city was given 
to the state for the erection of a build- 
ing or buildings. An original appro- 
priation of $75,000 was increased to 
$300,000 for the completion of the 
main building. 

Mr. Henninger was succeeded by 
Samuel B. Hursh, a member of the 
faculty, who acted in the capacity 
of president for one year. During his 
term of office the legislature appro- 
priated $125,000 to complete the main 
building. An athletic field was also 
landscaped during his administration. 

Alfred Bayliss became president 
at the expiration of his term of of- 
fice as state superintendent of public 
instruction. He active in reor 
ganizing the college into three dis- 


was 
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An air view of the Western Illinois State College Campus 


WISC faces its second half-century much 


normal school 


elementary or 


tinct divisions — the 
proper, the normal 
practice school, and the academy or 
high school. A short time before 
his accidental death, Mr. Bayliss se- 
cured from the legislature an appro- 
priation of $75,000 for the construc- 
tion of a women’s dormitory. 

After the death of Mr. Bayliss the 
board appointed John E. McGilvrey 
to the presidency. Mr. McGilvrey 
had been director of the training 
school and head of the department of 
education. His appointment was an 
interim one, inasmuch as he had 
accepted the position as president of 
a new teachers college at Kent, Ohio. 
However, during his term of office 
he was instrumental in organizing 
extension classes. This work has con- 
tinued through the years and has been 
valuable in serving the educational 
needs of thousands of teachers. 


President Morgan 


When Mr. McGilvrey left the cam- 
pus to enter upon his new duties at 
Kent he was succeeded by Dr. Walter 
P. Morgan, who had succeeded him 
in the director of the 
training school and head of the de- 
partment of education. 

During the 30 years in which Dr. 


position of 


Morgan was president, the college 
grew physically and professionally. 
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expanded physically and professionally. 


By ALLAN LAFLIN, Publicity Director 


Western Illinots State C 


lege 


New buildings were completed dur 
ing his term, including Monroe Hall 
(now Caroline Grote Hall), the Arts 
Building, the Training School Build- 
ing, and a new power plant. Addi- 
tional land was secured and a campus 
plan was adopted. 


Accredited College 


As the college grew, action was 
taken to change the name from a 
normal school to a teachers college. 
Prior to the changing of the name, 
Western had been granted the priv- 
ilege of offering work leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. The first degree 


was conferred on Wade Adams in 
1918. Western has been accredited 
by the American Association of 


Teachers Colleges and by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools since 1928. 

The curriculum was enlarged dur- 
ing Dr. Morgan’s tenure, and many 
new departments organized. 
Through his efforts and foresight a 
number of administrative offices were 


were 


created. 

It is impossible in the amount of 
space available to enumerate the many 
achievements which came about dur- 
ing the time Dr. Morgan was presi 
dent of the college. Thousands of 
alumni, former: students, and faculty 


members attest to the educational 
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A BOARD WALK led to the one building on Western’s campus in 1902. 


leadership of Dr. Morgan during his 
30 years as president. 

President Morgan, under the pro- 
visions of the University Retirement 
System of Illinois, became president 
emeritus on September 1, 1942, and 
concluded his active services in the 
college as of that date. He has, 
though, at all times been ready and 
willing to give assistance and guid- 
ance in furthering the welfare of the 
college, alumni, and students. 


President Beu 


The new president, Dr. Frank A. 
Beu, came to Western from a sister 
institution — Eastern Illinois State 
College—where he had been dean of 
the faculty for a number of years. 
Dr. Beu began his tenure of office 
during a difficult period in higher 
education. Enrollments were decreas- 
ing and faculty were hard to find and 
hold. The war years saw changes in 
student and faculty attitudes which 
tended to increase administrative 
problems. It was a period, though, 
in which a forward-looking president 
could plan for bigger and better op 
portunities for the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

The manner in which Dr. Beu 
grasped the responsibilties of his new 
position was next to phenomenal. 
He carried on the policies adopted by 
former administrations and then be- 
gan to enlarge upon them as time 
and appropriations were made avail- 
able. The faculty reorganization plan 
adopted by the faculty shortly before 
Dr. Morgan’s retirement has been a 
successful experiment in democratic 
administration under the leadership 
of Dr. Beu. The creation of the Gen- 
eral College has given many men and 
women an opportunity to begin their 
pre-professional work; many others 
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have been able to prepare for a vo- 
cation while others have been able to 
pursue the field of general education. 

With the addition of graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree, West- 
ern made further advancement in the 
field of educational leadership. The 
graduate program has grown far be- 
yond expectations of the faculty and 
administration. More than 600 stu- 
dents have taken courses at the grad- 
uate level, and 138 master’s degrees 
have been conferred since the incep- 
tion of the program in 1944. 

Since 1942 the physical plant has 
been expanded through the purchase 
of additional land and the building of 
certain additions. The first addition 
to be completed is the east wing to 
Caroline Grote Hall. While all the 
interior work has not been completed, 
70 women students moved in at the 
beginning of the winter quarter. Work 
is progressing on the gymnasium ad 
dition to the Laboratory School. 


When completed this will be one of 
the most complete gyms in the west- 
ern part of the state. There is every 
hope that construction will be com- 
pleted for the fall quarter of 1950. 

Everyone was quite disappointed 
when the announcement was made 
that the football field and athletic 
area north of the campus would not 
be ready for homecoming activties. 
With a few exceptions it is now com- 
plete and all the home football games 
will be played there next fall. At 
present the teachers college board is 
considering a plan whereby a stadium 
can be erected on the west side of 
the field. 

Western is one of the very few 
small colleges possessing a golf course 
for students, faculty, and alumni. A 
40-acre tract of land was purchased 
with funds from the student activity 
account, and the actual construction 
of the course came from funds ap- 
propriated from the college income 
fund. A shelter house has been con- 
structed at the entrance to the course 
This pavion is 40 feet by 120 feet, 
and will provide a place for students 
to hold picnics and other outside ac- 
tivities. 


Experimental Farm 


To the north of the golf course the 
Western experimental farm, a project 
of the Agriculture Department, has 
been attracting considerable attention 
The 90 acres of land are being used 
for crops, pasture, and hog raising 
In conjunction with the farm and 


(Continued on Page 317) 
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a. one happens to be a mem- 
ber of a public relations committee, 
the chances are that he has not given 
much thought to the various activities 
which affect the relationship between 
the schools and the public. 

Did you, for instance, ever think 
of an usher in connection with public 
relations? Well, we didn’t, but from 
the School of Adult Education in the 
University of Omaha comes the topic, 
“The Usher, a Public Relations Of- 
fcer."" A moment’s reflection will 
show the truth of that expression. 
Certainly the usher can create an 
atmosphere of friendliness and good 
cheer. 

New View 


This new view of the usher in the 
light of public relations prompted a 
desire to take an inventory to see 
how the schools of Joliet, Illinois, 
stood in their relationship with the 
community during the year 1948-49. 

Investigation showed that as early 
as September 6, 1948, the Joliet grade 
school band played for the Labor Day 
parade and on September 17 took 
part in exercises at the dedication of 
anew school building in a neighbor- 
ing community. And its list of activ- 
ities ran on through the year, with 
the Navy Day parade and the Hallo- 
we’'en parade in October, the Armis- 
tice parade in November, a Christmas 
concert in December, the spring 
concert May 22, and participation in 
the Memorial Day parade May 30. 
The Joliet Township High School 
band likewise served during the Red 
Cross campaign and the Community 
Chest drive. 

If we understand the term “public 
relations” to include any activities 
that interpret the schools to the public 
or any services rendered to the com- 
munity by school people outside of 
their usual professional duties, we 
shall find much to record. 
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ON 


Who Handles Public Relations ? 


By IOLA R. STORM 


Public Relations Chairman, Joliet Teachers’ Association 


An unusual request came to the 
schools of Joliet in September, 1948, 
when the legislators of Illinois asked 
for a program that would stimulate 
interest in the proposed purchase ot 
land for a state park in Will County, 
to be located just south of the little 
town of Custer Park. The new park 
would be called Prairie State Park. 
Miss Kathryn Kelly, teacher of 
English in the Washington Junior 
High School, was chosen to present 
a pageant which would, as Senator 
Barr said, give the people and the 
legislators something to think about. 
Accordingly, in October pupils from 
the Washington Junior High School 
presented a colorful pageant directed 
by Miss Kelly. Miss Louise Sullivan 
supervised the dances and Miss Hazel 
Klint, the music. 

November was crammed with ac- 
tivities. From the superintendent of 
the system to the first-grader, all 
were busy making some contribution 
to the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. The local newspapers 
published articles written by the su- 
perintendent of the Joliet Township 
High School, the superintendent of 
the Joliet city schools, and the su- 
pervisor of elementary grades. Pic- 
tures of children engaged in vari- 
ous activities enlivened the pages of 
both Joliet papers. Pupils from the 
Farragut Junior High School took 
part in a radio skit obtained through 
the National Education Association. 
It was entitled “Which Way For- 
ward?” and stressed improvement of 
the educational program. P-TA 
members gave the radio skit, “Who? 
Me?”, which was concerned with the 
securing of qualified teachers. Mem- 
bers from the dramatics club of the 
Farragut Junior High School pre- 
sented a play, “Beachhead for Free- 
dom,” by Lyda M. Ickler. 

Joliet Township High School set 


up exhibits of school scenes in the 
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Everybody, including the usher, 
Joliet school people learned 
when they took inventory 

of a year’s activities. 


windows of prominent stores. The 
junior high pupils made posters in 
their art classes and displayed them 
in store windows. The schools held 
open house, providing an opportunity 
for parents to see their children at 
work in regular school classes. 


Activities 


A study of public relations in con- 
nection with the Joliet 
High School and Junior College, not 
only for Education Week, but 
throughout the year, shows the fol- 
lowing items: ° 

1. Weekly radio programs by mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body 

2. News stories, some with pictures 
telling of school activities, reports of 
the progress of students in the Joliet 
institution, and others announcing the 
success of graduates in senior colleges 
and universities. 

3. Faculty representation — in 
community organizations. 


many 


4. Music furnished by the choruses 
and orchestra for public functions 

5. Many high school and junior col- 
lege programs, bringing thousands of 
adults to the school and keeping the 
interests of these thousands keenly alive 

6. The adult evening school, whic 
keeps a constantly changing group. ot 
lay men coming to the building where 
not only educational needs are met 
but where exchange of judgments con 
cerning school services are current 

7. Parents’ cooperation in solving stu- 
dents’ academic or personal problems 
sought through personal interviews 

8. Materials in connection with sui 
veys, studies, and special school projects 
mailed directly to the homes of the 
students. 

9. Assistance to local business organ- 
izations seeking part-time and full-time 
help. 

10. Cooperation with civic or business 
organizations seeking legitimate infor- 
mation concerning students. 

Following closely on Education 
Week came Saturday, November 13. 
when a special election was held in 
Joliet to provide for the erection of 


(Continued on Page 315) 
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ae the natural interest of 


classroom teachers in what their 
pupils “make of themselves” after 
leaving school, I suggest coal mining 
engineering as a vocation which may 
well be considered for boys and young 
men who give evidence of having an 
engineering turn of mind. 

This can be done in all good con- 
science. Coal is one of the most es- 
sential materials that nature has given 
mankind. Coal production has ad- 
vanced to such a degree, along mech- 
anized and scientific lines, that it has a 
vastly greater appeal to youth as a 
desirable career. Moreover, while 
other sources of heat, light, power, 
and energy in all its forms, have 
serious limitations in the matter of 
visible supply, coal’s future may be 
measured in many hundreds of years. 

In the march of improvement we 
have seen the development of oil, 
natural electricity, and now 
atomic power, as actual or potential 


gas, 


sources of energy. These are some- 


times regarded as competitors of coal. 
Mr. Woods is also chairman of the tiona 


raining and education committee, National Coal 
tion 
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A BIG DIPPER scoops up dirt to uncover coal for surface mining 
at a Sahara Coal Co. strip mine near Harrisburg, Illinois. 


> 





But before we accept that opinion I 
think we should call upon scientific 
investigation to give us the answers 
to certain questions: How plentiful 
are the other sources of energy? How 
dependent are they upon coal? To 
what extent may we count upon 
them ? 


Good for 2000 Years 


From the Bureau of Mines we 
learn that our known reserves of oil 
and natural gas are good for not 
more than 35 years. Unless new dis- 
coveries are made and new methods 
developed, the future is rather blank 
so far as the natural supplies of 
these products are concerned. 

This need not mean that the next 
generation will have no gasoline or 
oil, nor does it mean the end of 
gas and electricity as sources of light 
and heat. What it does mean is that 
Old King Coal will come to the 
rescue and extend his power as the 
friend of all. Why? Because the 
known reserves of coal in the United 
States will last 2000 years, and be- 
cause both private industry and the 


The 








on 


The source of nylom perfum 
(to say nothing oj power 


offers a bright futu 


3ureau of Mines already have syn- 
thetic plants where scientists are 
working on a vast program to make 
oil and gasoline from coal, with the 
possibility of turning the process 
around and producing natural gas. 

As for atomic energy supplanting 
coal, that is a possiblity far remote. 
Uranium, plutonium, thorium, etc., 
are found only in a few scattered 
places throughout the world, and 
they will no doubt remain under 
government control in areas where 
they are found. Moreover, the ter- 
rific danger of radio-activity means 
the need for huge insulating construc- 
tion of lead or concrete around each 
atomic pile, to say nothing of ex- 
tremely intricate chemical controls. 
Experts have different opinions as to 
the future of atomic energy for the 
average industrial use. One says 30 
to 50 years. Another says that coal 
and electricity can never be scrapped 
for atomic power. “Neither our gen- 
eration nor the next one will sample 
the possibilities of atomic energy,’ 
says another. 

So much for coal as a source of 
heat, light, and power. But this 1s 
only half the story. We may well say 
that coal is the most versatile com- 
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syn- modity in the world. Seeing it as the 
sare source of aspirin, the sulfas, anaes- 
make thetics, and scores of other drug 
h the products, and of delicate perfumes, 
rocess exotic dyes, plastics, fertilizing agents, 
gas. moth flakes, disinfectants, flavoring 
inting extracts, baking soda, my lady’s nylon 
mote. hose, and other items to the number 
etc. of some 200,000, besides providing 
tered energy for our domestic and industrial 

and millions, we must conclude that coal 
inder has earned the favor and respect of 
vhere old and young. 

ter- m 
phe Rapid Development 
truc- With coking coal needed in the pro- 
each duction of steel, with coal used in gen- 

ex- erating the greater part of our elec- 
trols. tricity, and with all of its other uses 
as to and services, it is no exaggeration to 
* the say that to completely shut off our 
s 30 coal supply would close most of our 
coal mills and shops, stop most of our rail- 
pped roads and some of our steamship lines. 
gen- leave a large percentage of our homes 
mple cold in winter, and cause an industrial 
gy, paralysis beyond the power of words 

to describe. 
e of All this makes coal sound very im- 
is is portant, so I believe 1 am warranted 
say in asking classroom teachers to con- 
‘om- sider the need which the coal in- 
iT A GRANDSTAND, 





Nest Fit a coal cleansing plant tipple in Kentucky. 


Industry 


By HENRY C. WOODS * 
Chairman of the Bo@rd 
Sahara Coal Company 


AN ‘AIR RIFLE’ with a 100-ton blast knocks down coal for loading underground 


at the Old Ben Coal Co., West Frankfort. 


dustry faces for the recruiting of 
young men who may serve the coal 
mines of America as engineers. 

No other industry has developed 
so rapidly in recent years. Coal min- 
ing is today a highly mechanized 
manufacturing business. Hundreds 
of millions have been spent in mod- 
ernizing it. Safety has increased to a 
remarkable degree. No other in- 
dustry has a finer safety record. The 
rate of pay has grown to the point 
where many miners now earn well 
over $400 per month, some as high 
$600 per month. 

The coal miner of today must be a 
trained, skilled worker. Coal min- 
ing engineers, more of whom are 
needed even though other lines of en- 
gineering may be overcrowded, will 
be the mine superintendents and plant 
managers of tomorrow. The product 
is essential, its production is an hon- 
ored trade with professional possibili- 
ties, and there are places at the top 
for increased numbers of intelligent 
young men. Under these conditions, 
then, I ask teachers to think of coal 
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insure good ventilation at Old Ben. 










mining engineering when counseling 
with youth as to future plans. 

Therefore, if you desire additional 
information on this basic industry, get 
in touch with any university which 
offers courses in coal mining engineer- 
ing, or the National Coal Associa- 
tion at Washington, D.C. 


Mining Scholarships 


Twenty-nine undergraduate scholar- 
ships and several graduate fellowships 
in coal mining engineering are avail- 
able through various Illinois mining in 
terests. 


Most of the undergraduate scholar- 
ships pay only tuition and fees. Fellow 
ships provided by the Sahara Coal 


Co. for graduate study and research pay 
an annual stipend $700, $850, and 
$1000, depending upon the year of study 
Old Ben, Peabody, and Sahara coal 
companies provide eight scholarships 
each, the Illinois Mining Institute four, 
and Alfred E. Pickard one. 
Information about the scholarships 
and the curriculum may be obtained by 
writing Dr. Harold L. Walker, head of 
the department of mining metal 


Illi- 


of 


and 
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lurgical engineering, University 
nois, Urbana. 
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the Math Teacher 


Scene I 
Time: Summer, 1926 
Place: A large university 

A young man enters a great university 
to engage upon advanced study, better 
to prepare himself for teaching high 
school mathematics. A conference ts 
arranged with the head of the department 
of mathematics for the purpose of out- 
lining a program of studies, It is soon 
learned that one of the first requirements 
is a reading knowledge of German and 
French, then the usual work in higher 
geometry, algebra, advanced calculus, 
etc. An excellent start for one headed 
toward the doctorate in pure mathematics, 
but what about the high school teacher 
—even for traditional courses in algebra 
and geometry, to say nothing of instruc- 
tion for the 85 percent who will never 
continue in college? 


Scene II 
Time: Twenty years later, summer, 1946. 
Place: The same university. 

This timea young man is informed 
that the mathematics department nox 
approves two master’s degrees in mathe 
matics—one for the researcher and one 
for the teacher. The prospective teacher 
may replace some mathematics courses by 
two education courses—one mm the history 
of education and one in psychology. That 
wil do the trick. 

(In this instance the leading character 
is a former student of mine with a 
straight A record at Western and a 
record of straight A for the master’s 
degree at this great university. So don’t 
misunderstand me and think I am talking 
about a paradise for “lame ducks.’’) 


A SIMPLE technique frequently ig- 
nored in the preparation of teachers 
is that of job analysis. It seems that 
the course of study for prospective 
mathematics teachers is pretty 
much of a cut and dried proposition 
without much apparent effort to 
alter the type of training to fit the 
actual teaching situation which the 
young teacher will probably face. 
It is the purpose of this paper to 
survey the situation with regard to 
preparation of secondary school math- 
ematics teachers in Illinois, to learn 
something about the types of posi- 


* Presented to the Illinois Section of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America at its annual 
meeting in Peoria, May 13-14, 1949. 
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needs a broader general education, 
and graduate work which puts more 
emphasis on preparation for teaching 


and less on research, survey shows, 


By H. G. AYRE 


Professor of Mathematics 
Western Illinots State College 


tions the teachers are being called 
upon to fill, and to suggest some 
worthy procedures in the education 
ot teachers of secondary mathematics. 

As an approach to the problem, 
let us review the types of high schools 
in Illinois. The Annual Stastical Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for 1946-47 shows 
that there were 718 four-year public 
high schools exclusive of Chicago, 
with. a total enrollment of 204,401. 
Table 1 shows that 69 percent of 
these schools had an enrollement of 
less than 200 students, and that 44 
percent of the school population was 
located in 88 percent of the schools 
which had enrollments of less than 
500 students. 





Percent of Schools of Various 
Sizes, and Students in Different 
Sized Schools. 


Size Percent Percent 
ot School of Schools of Students 
1-99 K 8.51 
100-199 31.9 15.52 
200-499 18.1 19.51 
500-999 6.1 5.01 
1000-1999 4.7 22.81 
2000-up 1.7 18.54 





Anyone with sufficient experience 


_knows that the teaching problems 


in a school with an enrollment of 
500 or less are quite different from 
those in a system like, say, New 
Trier. In order to get an idea of the 
teacher-training problems, presum- 
ably better than a guess, I obtained 
the kind permission of Harold 
Trimble to check the records in the 
office of the high school visitor. 

A sample of schools was obtained 
by taking 10 percent of those in each 
group as given in Table I. A geo- 
graphic distribution was arranged by 
taking only one school from a county. 
In order to compare the situation of 
“yesterday” with that of “today,” 
each school used in the sample was 
checked for 1930-31 and again for 
1946-47. 
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In 1930 the sample used showed 
that, in schools of less than 500, 5 
percent of the mathematics teachers 
had no college degree, 71 percent held 
the bachelor’s degree from a liberal 
arts college, and 24 percent held 
the master’s degree. The training in 
mathematics ranged from 0 to 54 
hours, with a median of 20 hours. 
The semester hours in education 
ranged from 0 to 72, with a median 
of 21 hours. 

In addition to mathematics, the 
instructors were teaching in 27 other 
different subjects. Classes taught in 
these different subjects went about as 
follows: physics, 16 percent ; history, 
12 percent ; physical education, 9 per- 
cent; English, 8 percent; general 
science, 5 percent; Latin, 5 percent; 
etc. 

In 1947 in the same schools, 39 
percent of the mathematics teachers 
held a master’s degree, 65 percent 
held the bachelor’s degree from a 
liberal arts college, and 35 percent 
received their undergraduate degree 
from a teacher-training institution. 
This shows considerable gain in prep- 
aration in teacher-training colleges 
and in the number with the master’s 
degrees. 

Training 


Training in mathematics ranged 
from 0 to 67 hours, with a median 
of 23 hours. Training in education 
ranged from 9 to 72 hours, with a 
median of 27 hours. The number of 
different subjects taught had dropped 
to 20, with 24 percent in physics, 19 
percent in physical education, 11 per- 
cent in English, 10 percent in general 
science, 7 percent in history, etc. 

It is encouraging to note that 
physics is the most common combina- 
tion with mathematics. Other subjects 
forming frequent teaching combina- 
tions with mathematics are physical 
education, history, and, English. 

There seems to be a definite trend 
toward combining mathematics and 
physical education, which in most 
cases is coaching. It might be well 
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Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, April 15 to Nov. 22. 





Select an Amazing America Tour for Your Spring or Summer Vacation 


When Springtime flashes its green GO signal, then it’s Hotel Accommodations, 
time to get out and get going—by Greyhound ! Whether Transportation, Sightseeing 
you plan a trip for Easter week, or during the summer All Included! 
vacation, a Greyhound Amazing America Tour will give 
you a lot more pleasure for a lot less money! 

Go where you please on a Greyhound tour! It will 
take you to almost any vacation spot in North America 

. the big cities, National Parks, famous playgrounds 
of the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba. and even Alaska! 
Hundreds of Amazing America Tours, ranging from 


Individually planned for you by 
experts, Amazing America Tours 
include hotel reservations, trans- 
portation, itineraries, and spe- 
cial sightseeing. The tours are 
not conducted; they may be 
taken by one person, a twosome, or a group. Visit 





= Me hy viata — ei eveilahte for your choice the nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau today for 
oo. GRE GE ate taties-maes fit your plans, purse, and complete details, or mail the coupon below for a 
pleasure. This vacation, take a tour—by Greyhound! free folder about Amazing America Tours. 


Greyhound Information Center 
105 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 





i get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 


5 years...over $4, 


an't “shut down 


Railroads ; rove like children grow 


(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 










- “new models.” 
for “n loaadl i. 


—e ‘, the last 5 
They just af pillion dollars a” enger cars. 


“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 


pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our land—to agri- 
culture and industry —to the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


than S ‘ 
pont went for hundreds of ecw locomoti es, Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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for college counselors of mathematics 
majors to inform their students that 
there are frequent calls for mathe- 
matics teachers who can also teach 
physical education—this situation ex- 
ists for both men and women. How- 
ever, my experience would cause me 
to have some concern about the well- 
being of mathematics when taught by 
teachers whose major interest and 
major work is .in coaching with a 
niinimum preparation in mathematics, 
and for whom the teaching of mathe- 
matics is more or less a side issue. 
In 1930 the schools with 500 to 
2000 students had about the same 
situation as: the smaller schools re- 
garding degrees, hours in mathe- 
matics, and hours in education. One 
might expect more master’s degrees 
by 1947, but this was not the case. 
However, there was a big increase 
in the number of bachelor’s degrees 
from teacher-education colleges, and 
mathematics teachers taught relatively 
fewer classes in other subjects. 
Information Inadequate 


The information on schools over 
2000 was inadequate, especially for 
1930. It was found that in 1947 the 
master’s degree had been attained by 
55 percent of the mathematics teach- 
ers in these schools. Some of these 
degrees were in mathematics, while 
for the smailer schools the master’s 
degree was almost always in educa- 
tion. 

The statistical report from the state 
office (1946-47) shows that through- 
out the state, exclusive of Chicago, 95 
percent of high school teachers held 
a college degree and 35 percent held 
the master’s degree. 

During the year 1947-48 the place- 
ment bureau at Western Illinois State 
College had 119 calls for teachers of 
mathematics. Of these vacancies, 31 
percent were for mathematics alone, 
40 percent for mathematics and phys- 
ical science, 35 percent for mathe- 
matics and general science, 35 per- 
cent for mathematics and coaching, 
31 percent for mathematics and Eng- 
lish, and sg on. 

It seems clear that one of the big- 
gest problems for the undergraduate 
schools is to provide programs oi 
broader scope for mathematics teach- 
ers. It does not seem desirable for 
teachers of mathematics to prepare 
also in such fields as history, com- 
merce, foreign language, library sci- 
ence, English, physical education, etc., 
although it is highly desirable to have 
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This big dipper can 
remove up to 40 cubic 
yards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
methods. 


the coal graded. 


Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
Axsout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
pon for free specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 
that carry it to the preparation plant. 





Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 


mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 
power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ‘L 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 
Street 
City Zone 
Name of school 








_State___ 











BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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a broad and substantial preparation 
in the physical sciences and some 
freedom for election in the biological 
sciences. 

This statement reflects the recom- 
mendation of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Manpower Commission in this 
respect. A mathematics major should 
be required to have a teaching minor 
in one or more related subjects in 
the science area. 


Another movement that is upon us 
is the swing to some form of general 
mathematics. It is well entrenched in 
the larger schools and making sub- 
stantial gains in the smaller schools. 
Teachers, in general, don’t like to 
teach it. One reason is because they 
have not been trained for it. Time 
does not permit a discussion of the 
pros and cons of this topic. Suffice 
it to say that a genuine trimming of 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






Of Interest to Teachers 
For Teen-Age Reading 


ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 
There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 


white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 








Historic Novels 
for Teen-age 


Erick Berry, 
Editor 


6 Books Now Ready 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The Dutch in 
New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

| HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsy!vania 
Germans—by Elsie Singmaster. I)lus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH; Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 








THIS SERIES is published by Winstox. Copies are already in many public and 
school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 
uation is Ditta MacBeran, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 


flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here's wholesome, satisfying 


treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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traditional deadwood from the secon- 
dary mathematics offerings is now 
long over-due, and the teacher-prep- 
aration colleges had better wake up 
and help the prospective teachers pre- 
pare for the situations with which 
they will actually have to deal. 


Master’s Degrees 


This issue of preparing teachers 
to meet the problems of the present 
high school cannot be solved by the 
undergraduate schools or the teach- 
ers’ colleges alone. It is a statistical 
fact that the number of master’s de- 
grees in the high schools is rapidly 
increasing. But where are these mas- 
ter’s degrees coming from? 

By and large they come from the 
colleges of education. Why? Be- 
cause the failure of the mathematics 
departments in our universities to 
provide advanced degrees to nieet 
the needs of high school and junior 
college mathematics teachers is forc- 
ing the prospective teachers into the 
schools of education. Let us hasten 
to remark that the development of 
research mathematicians is a most 
worthy objective and should be en- 
couraged to the nth degree. However, 
outstanding scholars agree that the 
present training for research cannot 
be justified on the grounds of contri- 
bution to the advancement of mathe- 
matics. 

It has been estimated that 85 per- 
cent of all doctoral graduates hold 
teaching positions, and that at least 
80 percent receiving the doctorate in 
mathematics will do no useful re- 
search beyond the doctoral disserta- 
tion. 


Advanced Students 


The need for a graduate degree 
in the teaching of mathematics was 
recognized by the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America several years 
ago. A very able committee under 
leadership of Professor E. J. Moulton 
made a careful study of the “Train- 
ing and Utilization of Advanced Stu- 
dents of Mathematics.” A subcommit- 
tee chairmanned by Prof. W. L. Hart 
made a study of the training of math- 
ematics teachers and submitted a re- 
port which culminated in the Report 
on the Training of Teachers of Math- 
ematics published in the May, 1935. 
issue of The American Mathematical 
Monthly. 

This report represents much sound 
thinking and its recommendations 
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Pree Sook “This ts Pexsonal” tells more 


about getting a loan than can appear here. A 
copy will be sent to you without obligation. Just 
send a penny postcard to: Customer Advisory 
Division, Box 1947, Trenton 10, N. J. Many teachers 
have told us that reading this interesting 
little book has given them a clearer in- 
sight into personal credit—and enabled 
them to explain this phase of American 
life more clearly to their classes. 








There is one or more Personal Fi- 
nance Co. offices in the following cities. 
See phone book for office nearest you. 


ALTON ELGIN 
CHAMPAGNE EVANSTON 
CHICAGO (10 offices) OAK PARK 


CICERO QUINCY 
E. ST. LOUIS 











Res COMPANYA] THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 
ROCKFORD Diyos FINANCE CQ. 
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Just what DOES happen 
when you 
pass through this door? 


Many people dread passing through this door for the first time. 


They think they'll be subjected to an inquisition. They dislike the idea 
of asking a favor. And have the uncomfortable feeling they're “losing 
face” when they borrow. 


These are logical fears. They are needless fears because they are based 
upon lack of knowledge. Here are the facts. 


LIKE BUYING “ON TIME”’—Applying for—and getting—a loan at 
is as simple and pleasant as arranging an “on time” purchase 
at a friendly department store. As a matter of fact, it is more pleasant, 
generally, because Personal people are hired for—and intensively 
trained to develop their characteristic courtesy and consideration. 


The minute you enter a Pezsonal office, the friendly receptionist ushers 
you to a private consultation room. There the Rexsonal manager—an 
experienced, understanding businessman—discusses your request with 
you informally. 


He will ask a few routine questions to establish your identity. The 
application is simple. In our 34 years of serving school teachers we 
have eliminated all of the questions that have no direct bearing upon 
approval of your request. 


YOUR HONESTY RESPECTED—Discussing terms of repayment is a satisfy- 
ing experience. We believe that you know better than we how much you 
can conveniently afford to repay monthly. That’s why you have the 
privilege of selecting the amount of your monthly payment. (And you 
may repay by mail if more convenient.) 


Unless you have brought it up before, at this point the manager will 
explain that nobody will know about your loan. You may rely on this. 

does not believe in “neighborhood checkups”. School teachers, 
as a group, have proved to be steady, responsible citizens. This is 
recognized and appreciated at Poxsonal. 


DO YOU “LOSE FACE” WHEN YOU BORROW? The Pexsonal manager 
admits that a loan is not always the solution to a money problem. 
When it is not, when there is some other way to solve the problem, 
you may be sure he will try to find that other way—and recommend it. 


When a loan is clearly the answer, you should not hesitate to take 
advantage of your good name to get the money. Because converting 
credit into cash is not a new idea. Buying on the installment plan has 
been part of the American way of life for many years. Nobody “loses 
face” when he buys “on time”. Is buying the use of money—instead 
of a commodity—any different? Of course not. 


WHAT TO DO SHOULD YOU WANT A LOAN — Personal Finance Co. 
has nearly 500 offices from coast to coast. There is one—or more—in 
your community. For a cash'loan promptly—on your good name- 

phone, write, or visit the Personal office. You will find that your 
experience there will be exactly what this advertisement promises. 















are still trustworthy, though some 
revisions in light of present trends 
might be desirable. The tragic thing 
about the report is that few, if any, 
universities have actually organized 
graduate degrees in line with the rec- 
ommendations. 

I do not think all is wrong with 
graduate study for teachers, nor do 
[ think all is well. However, there 
are some encouraging signs in the 
sky which I shall mention presently. 
Furthermore, I am not obsessed 
with the idea that I have all the 
answers. 


Shortcomings 


We are ali aware of the fact that a 
prospective engineer may be stuffed 
with mathematics until the seams are 
bulging, and still be unable to make 
the proper applications. Likewise, 
many teachers are well grounded in 
mathematics but have had little or no 
help on how to apply the subject mat- 
ter to the learning situation with 
youngsters. If I were to attempt to 
point out three of the most serious 
shortcomings in our graduate pro- 
gram, I believe they would go some- 
thing like this: 


The first is a matter of the peda- 
gogy of mathematics. The prospec- 
tive teacher needs expert help on 
effective methods of presenting sub- 
ject matter to young students. He 
needs help on the selection and organ- 
ization of teaching material—applica- 
tions, models, instruments, field work, 
visual: aids, ete. The high school 
teacher must face the fact that his 
job is as much a matter involving 
attitudes and emotions as it is of 
intellect. It is ridiculous to think 
that the function of the high school 
mathematics teacher is to produce 
scholars. 

It would appear that in their en- 
thusiasm for scholarship the math- 
ematics departments have, in general, 
left the matter of pedagogy to the 
outside agencies. In speaking of peda- 
gogy, I want to make it clear that I 
do not mean just pedagogy per se, 
but the pedagogy of mathematics. 
This obligation properly rests on the 
mathematics department. It should 
be handled by professors who have 
had graduate training in mathematics, 
who are experts in the art of teach- 
ing, and who have maintained con- 
tact with secondary mathematics. 





Second, the mathematics depart- 
ments should assume the responsi- 
bility for providing effective intern- 
ship in the teaching of mathematics, 
I also feel that this obligation belongs 
with those who know mathematics, 
and should not be left to other col- 
leges or just ignored. This point is 
well put by Professor O. C. Car- 
michael of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Whereas the doctor begins his clinical 
work in the third year of training, in- 
creases it throughout the fourth, and 
then spends from one to five years in 
internships, the college professor may 
complete his Ph.D. and join a college 
faculty without so much as one lecture 
on the art of teaching, one hour in 
clinical experience, or a single reference 
throughout his period of training to the 
problems of the profession. The en- 
gineer has his field of training, the lawyer 
has moat courts, legal aid clinics, visits 
to the courtrooms, the doctor long years 
of experience, but the college teacher 
begins his career frequently without 
benefits of any instruction in the art and 
science of the profession which he is 
entering. 

This statement is clearly directed 


toward the training of college teach- 
ers, but more specifically it could be 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- IH 
| tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. i 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- i} 
ment and selectivity. ! 





| their best boosters. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 


| 

| Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
| 

R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


i} Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
i] 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
| H. D. Hughes, Manager 


iana Teachers’ Service 
Il Teacl P.-@ 


Champaign, Illinois 
James O'Malley, Manager 


| Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 


| Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. i] 
1} 


32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 


Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
Miss Beatrice E. Nessy, Manager | 


Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Iowa | 
C. E. Cozzens, Manager | 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau | 
301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg. I 
St. Louis 3 | 
L. R. Smith, Manager 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
2120 Gerald Ave., Missoula, Montana 
Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 


Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Washington | 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager i] 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 


H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. | 
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Qmportant 


PITTS - GLENN - WATTERS: Our Singing World 


A new series that teaches children to become musical through a new, natural 
method. It uses the developmental approach to music education and pro- 


vides all the materials and activities essential to a modern program. Books 
through grade three ready, more coming. Teaching suggestions available. 


Send for circulars No. 706 and No. 416. 


ANDRESS - GOLDBERGER + DOLCH - HALLOCK: 


’ Safe and Healthy Living, Revised Edition 
Completely up-to-date books for grades 1-8 provide a carefully planned, 
closely integrated course covering physical and emotional health and safety. 
A problem approach, stimulating questions, and helpful tests aid study. 


Teachers’ manuals available. Send for circular No. 707. 


YOAKAM-DAW: My Spelling, Revised Edition 


Brought up to date, these spellers for grades 2-8 make learning to spell 
important to the child. Words are presented in interesting stories that are 


() closely associated with the child’s everyday experiences. The child spells 

fen, words for which he sees a real need. Complete dictionary program in 

\/ grades 4-8. Teachers’ Manual available. Send for circular No. 636. 
VEZ 
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1950 Summer Sessions 
Six-Week Session—June 23 to August 5 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism, 
Speech, and Music. 


Nine-Week Session—June 23 to August 26 


A limited number of nine-week courses in Journalism, Speech, Edu- 
cation, and Liberal Arts. All courses in the School of Commerce meet 
for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—August 5 to August 26 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in 
Education and are interested in furthering their professional growth. 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers ... 


—A distinguished faculty. 

—A wide variety of courses leading to degrees, B.S., B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., B.S.J., M.S., 
M.Mus., Ph.D., and Ed.D. 

—A vacation atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

—Opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages 

of the campus and of the Chicago area. 


| For bulletins write to . . . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1813 Orrington Ave. . Evanston, Illinois 
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applied to graduate training which 
also reaches teachers of secondary 
mathematics. 

Third, the tendency toward narrow 
specialization leaves much to be de- 
sired in the way of a broad _ back- 
ground needed in teaching secondary 
and .junior college mathematics. In 
a recent questionnaire answered by 
100 junior college teachers of math- 
ematics, there was significant agree- 
ment that their preparation had not 
included enough work in related 
areas. 


Now! Go 


Zz 
and Save 33'4% on 
Group-Travel Fares! 


@ Plan now to take advantage of new low fares, 
announced by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
for the benefit of teachers’ groups and teacher-student 
parties. Enjoy educational field trips, graduation tours, 
interscholastic sports events. Attend lecture courses 
and conferences; visit Chicago’s museums and art gal- 
leries. Get your group together—and save as you go! 


I should like to suggest that the 
teachers’ advanced degree omit some 
of the highly specialized courses in 
pure mathematics and _ substitute 
courses in related areas, such as 
mathematics of finance, mathematics 
of life insurance, statistical analysis, 
history of mathematics, a substantial 
amount of work in the physical sci- 
ences, engineering drawing, work on 
approximate computation, etc. 

In all courses in related areas a 
genuine effort should be made to re- 
veal the application of mathematics 


| 
C&ETI 

















| 
NOTE: 3344% reduction applies only to 
round-trip coach fares, for groups of 15 or 
more. Return limit for school parties, 10 
days. These rates are in effect between all 
points on the C & E I; also over connecting 
lines to the southeast—to historic Nashville, 
Chattanooga, or Atlanta. 








@ Let the C & EI Tour Bureau help you in your plan- 
ning. Sightseeing programs can be arranged to greet 
you at your destination. Hotel or dining reservations 
can be made. Also, the Tour Bureau will help you plan 
vacation travel, wherever you want to go. Write or 
telephone Tour Bureau, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.— 
telephone WEbster 9-4343. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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to all areas where it has practical 
value. These courses may seem a lit- 
tle elementary for graduate study, but 
it should be very easy to present 
them on a very respectable graduate 
level. In any event the contribution to 
the enrichment of the secondary pro- 
gram in mathematics should justify 
their inclusion. 


Signs 


Before closing I should like to cal] 
attention to what I consider encourag- 


ing signs. 


1. The. mathematics departments jp 
some universities are establishing pro- 
grams of graduate study in the teaching of 
mathematics. This is being done in at 
least one university in Illinois. A state 
university in an adjoining state has cre- 
ated a position as professor of math- 
ematics and education to be filled by a 
person who will direct a program of 
graduate study leading to the master’s 
degree and the doctorate in the teaching 
of mathematics. The individual assigned 
to this post is one who took the PhD. 
in mathematics and has had 12 or 13 
years’ experience as chairman of the 
mathematics department in a_ teachers’ 
college, and the prospects look good. 


2. Some of the teachers’ colleges in 
Illinois are offering the master’s degree 
in the teaching of mathematics. In addi- 
tion to a substantial amount of straight 
mathematics, these programs require work 
in the adaptation of subject matter to 
the high school level, a study of methods 
and materials for high schools, and a 
study of the literature and research in 
secondary mathematics. 


3. At the conference of the National 
Council of Teachers in Mathematics, 
which was held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
December 29-30, 1948, was considered 
the question: “How can we provide 
better coordination between our high 
school and college mathematics pro- 
grams?” One of the items in the official 
recommendations coming from this group 
was as follows: “The appointment of a 
joint committee to make detailed recom- 
mendations cencerning the philosophy, 
content, and extent of courses which 
are to be used to educate prospective 
teachers in mathematics.” 

The foundation for such a study has 
been laid and the report is published in 
the issue of the Monthly previously 
mentioned. It seems to me that a great 
service would be rendered to mathematics 
teaching if a joint committee could ex- 
tend this work and furnish the impetus 
for its implementation. 


4. The workshops, institutes, and con- 
ferences on the teaching of mathematics 
are rendering a valuable service to the 
teacher on the job. I refer to such study 
groups as the University of Illinois work- 
shop directed by W. D. Snader, the 
Northwestern University conferences con- 
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igcted by E. H. C. Hiltebrandt, the Uni- 
yrsity of Wisconsin Mathematics Insti- 
iste directed by John R. Mayor, the Duke 
Institute directed by W. W. Rankin, the 
gnferences conducted by Bjarne J. Ul- 
jvik at Normal, and others. 

Teachers who participate in these clin- 
is are unanimous in their statements 
that they get more real help on their own 
problems, in a short time, than in an 


atire summer session on educational . 


theory or advanced courses in mathe- 
matics. In these groups teachers having 
their own problems, pool their resources, 
md under the leadership of a consultant 
york together. This technique might 
pove to be the “trailblazer” for depart- 
ments of mathematics in the universities. 


5. In Illinois there has just recently 
een a reorganization of the [Illinois 
Council of Mathematics Teachers. This 
ganization plans to establish regional 
sudy groups where the teachers of mathe- 
matics in Illinois on all levels, from the 
dementary to the college, may get to- 
gther to discuss their problems. If 
mough demand comes from the teachers 
themselves, it is likely that the teacher 
ducation institutions will meet the de- 
mand and provide the desired help. 


6. Illinois has a statewide curriculum 
sudy group in operation. The cause of 
mathematics is now represented through 
the council just mentioned. Although I 
am not too well impressed by the favorite 
indoor sport of curriculum revision, and 
I feel that the technique often serves as 
a blind to obscure the real issue, I 
do think that when teachers get together 
mder the cloak of revising they may 
become aware that problems do exist and 
that they can do something about them. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 303) 
anew school building and the financ- 
ing of additions to four schools where 
crowded conditions demanded ex- 
pansion. Here teachers joined with 
parents to put over the election. The 
“Yes” vote carried, and the bond 
between the public and the schools 
was strengthened by the successful 
united effort. 
In December the teachers of the 
Joliet Township High School As- 





“ciation in cooperation with the | 


Joliet Teachers’ Association con- 
ducted a community conference on 
educational problems. It was held 
in the evening, and an invitation was 
extended to everyone interested in 
tducation. Written requests to the 
various organizations urged that the 
president and educational chairman 
of each group be present if possible. 
The topics discussed were “General 
State Legislation,” “Federal Aid to 
Education,” “Local School Legisla- 
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to play in the life of the community. 
He says in part, “I believe teachers 
should participate in community life, 
not because they owe it to the com- 
munity as a part of their duty, but 
because they, too, are citizens and as 
such have their civic responsibilities. 
Their preparation and experience 
gives them a unique yalue in many 
types of service, and this service out- 
side the classroom can be almost as 
significant indirectly, as their class- 
room work is directly significant in 
the lives of children and young people. 


teachers., 


tion,” “Teacher Welfare,” and “State 
School Finance.” A check on attend- 
ance showed that public interest had 
been aroused. 

In January the public was asked to 
join with the teachers to hear Mrs. 
Sarah Caldwell, then president of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, who spoke at an evening 
meeting held in the Washington 
Junior High School. 

Dr. G. N. Hufford, superintendent 
of Joliet city schools, feels that 
teachers have a very important part 
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catalog of 
H From the "General Science Why Series” 
filmstrips ” of four filmstrips. For intermediate 
and 2” x2 grades, junior high, senior high. 
i % “ rp # re . 


color slide sets ita 


Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and largest 
filmstrip and slide library in the world—the 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 
This catalog is a “must” for every school that 
uses or plans to use visual aids. 


From the “Correlated Hendwriting 
Series" of four fiilmstrips. For primary 





Mest early Americon Hlegs were made 
who weed 


at home by potriotic women 

together making flegs lor their country. 
From the new “American Flag Series™ 
of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 


DIVIDED INTO BASIC SUBJECT end high schoo! bk 


MATTER AREAS 
CODED TO INDICATE GRADE LEVEL 


NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION AND ORDERING 


103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


131 VISUALIZED UNITS IN COLOR 
(SLIDE SETS) 


MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 





tddddd< 


Series” of two fimstrips in color. For 
junior and senior high and college. 


Send Today— Every teacher should have access to this new, up-to- 
date catalog. Send for your free copy today. Specify Catalog No. 600 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc 


T DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 


Sign of Perfection 
in Still Projection 
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ATTEND AN 


SUMMER | SESSION 


IN THE FASTEST 
GROWING STATE 
OF THE UNION* 





Seven Summer Sessions for 1950 


Oregon’s Seven Summer Sessions 
offer you formal study amid scenic 
splendor: a distinguished staff of 
visiting and resident instructors, 
plus adventure, plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” 
Oregon. Undergraduate work can be 
completed in any session— Graduate 
work at the University of Oregon, 
Oregon State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses from 
all Oregon institutions. 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, July 1, 1949 


Eight Week Sessions, June 19-August Il | 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 


Oregon State College 


Corvallis 


Oregon College of Education 


Monmouth 


Portland Summer Session 
Portland 
Southern Oregon 
College of Education 
Ashland 
Eastern Oregon 
College of Education 
La Grande 


Institute of Marine Biology 
Coos Bay 


For further information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System 


of ‘Higher Education 


Room 207G, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


lil Of y 


ae, 
sl His 





Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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The public relations value just follows 
as a natural sequence.” 

Dr. Hufford himself is a profes- 
sional man who serves the community 
He has served as presi- 
the Joliet-Will 


generously. 
dent of the YMCA, 
County Community Chest, and the 
Joliet Kiwanis Club. He is on the 
official board of his church, and also 
teaches a class of young people. As a 
public speaker he has been highly en- 
dorsed by different clubs and organ- 
izations. 

It is impossible in a brief survey 
of public relations to mention the 
many professional persons who have 
served in official capacities or given 
freely of their talents to the com- 
munity. Among the teachers of the 
city are to be found past presidents 
of the Lion’s Club, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and the 
American Association of University 
Women. 


Exchange Teacher 


Miss Hilda McIntosh, a junior 
high teacher of science, returned from 
a year and half of teaching in South 
America to find herself in demand 
as a speaker. She has charmed many 
audiences with her colored pictures 
and delightful account of her experi- 
ences. Miss Millicent Jeens, an ex- 
change teacher from England, gave 
numerous talks.and in her camparison 
of English and American schools 
supplied her hearers with a new slant 
on educational procedure. 

The October, 1948, issue of ILLI- 
Nois EpucaTIoNn carried an article 
by Catherine Braun titled “Serving 
the Layman,” in which she described 
her work as dean of girls at the Joliet 
Township High School. She told 
how she tries to project the high 
school to the public through the re- 
lating of pleasant experiences, and 
through giving glimpses of the hard 
work and trying details of the every- 
day job. Mrs. Braun has had nu- 
merous speaking engagements. She 
served as panel chairman on public 
relations at national deans’ conven- 
tion. 


In an interesting statement con- 
cerning her objective, Mrs. Braun 
said, “While not attempting deliber- 
ately to ‘sell’ the school to the com- 
munity, my efforts were aimed at 
making the school attractive to the 
taxpayer, the parent, and the people 
whose children were beyond school 
age. I have always been accepted 
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graciously and have felt that whatever 
message I brought to them was well 
received and that it was worth the 
time and effort spent.” 

Shouldn’t we have that attitude to- 
ward all our public relations efforts? 


JOINT ENTERPRISE 
(Continued from Page 290) 
cational plans could be. Conversely, 
maladjusted, dissatisfied adults warn 

the young from their work. 
Normal parents want their children 
to succeed. They may have to fight 


themselves hard to avoid two tempta- 


tions often besetting parents: that of 
fulfilling their own unrealized ambi- 
tions in their children,. and that of 
“making” this or that of their chil- 
dren. 

The strongest physical resemblance 
is no guarantee that child and parent 
think alike or have the same talents, 
So the father who in his youth wanted 
to be a musician or an accountant or 
a doctor and who can now “give” 
his son the education once denied him, 
may be courting disappointment for 
himself and disastrous failure and 
frustration for his son. The most 
loving generosity cannot “give” edu- 
cation, but can only make it possible 
if the personality and the character, 
the abilities, and the interests of the 
child respond to the opportunity. 

To explore these traits, abilities, 
and interests is the special intention 
of the tests that sometimes mystify 
parents and provoke strange reac- 
tions. Fairly simple explanations 
ought to be able to reassure the fear- 
ful and even to transform skepticism 
into grateful endorsement. 


That standardized tests given in 
school differ in purpose as much as 
do the separate tests of a thorough 
physical examination might be the 
starting point. The teacher knows 
why Frank and Carol have taken half 
a dozen tests in the past two years. 
Do their parents know, too, what 
these tests are measuring and what 
they are not pretending to be or to 
do? Do they understand that scores 
mean little until interpreted and that 
synthesis of the test data is essential 
to any valid use of them? Otis Group 
Test A provides one item of informa- 
tion; the Iowa Educational Develop- 
ment Tests, the Kuder Preference 
Record, the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory, and others add their | special 
evidence to the cumulative record 
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that can be the beginning of wisdom | 
for the counselor—parent and teacher | 


alike. 

School and home, sharing responsi- 
bility, accomplish what neither alone 
can do. To the joint task, teachers 
bring source material, technical train- 
ing, knowledge, contacts, their ex- 
perience with groups, and their pro- 
fessional convictions ; and fathers and 
mothers bring the fullness of their 
special knowledge, experience, and 
affection. So there is hope that the 
young may enter on a well-balanced, 
satisfying adult life with as little waste 
of priceless human resources as pos- 


sible. 





WESTERN IS 50 
(Continued from Page 302) 
Agriculture Department a small plot 
north of the campus is being used for 
experimental purposes in poultry 

raising. 

Construction is continuing on the 
addition to the power plant. This 
project is very important, as the ex- 
pansion in the building program is 
taxing the heating facilities to the 
very limit. 

Western accepted from the federal 
government a number of buildings 
which are being used for housing. 
Many married veterans have been 
able to complete their college educa- 
tion because of the apartments avail- 
able on the campus. Other barracks 
are being used by single men. 

Western’s growth and _ progress 
during her first 50 years has been 
dependent upon a forward-looking 
administration, faculty, and student 
body. While individuals have played 
a primary role, the accomplishments 
could not have come about without 
the support of everyone, including the 
various members of the teachers col- 
lege board and the several General 
Assemblies which have been held 
since Western received a charter. 

The homecoming festivities during 
October centered around Western’s 
0th anniversary. The city of Ma- 
comb entered into the celebration with 
all the enthusiasm of the students, 
faculty, and alumni. It was one of 
the greatest homecomings ever to be 
held at Western. 

Now Western is looking toward a 
new era—one in which many new 
accomplishments can come about. 
It is hoped that Western will become 
a even greater creative force in our 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Mo. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1950 
SIX WEEKS* FIVE WEEKS (Six days a week)* 
JUNE 19—JULY 28 JULY 31—SEPTEMBER 1 
EIGHT WEEKS for Engineers 
JUNE 5—JULY 28 


A complete and varied program in the various fields-——-undergraduate, professional and 
graduate courses—is offered. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Children’s clinic, conferences, seminars, workshops; courses 
in Librarianship and Music, and lectures by prominent educators including Chancellor 


Arthur Holly Compton, Washington University. 


* Credit 6 units each session. 
WORKSHOPS 
FOUR or SIX WEEKS—JUNE 19-JULY 14 or 28 
(Credit 4 or 6 units) 


Areas: Elementary and Secondary Curriculum, Audio-Visual, Reading, Guidance. 
In cooperation with the St. Louis County Teachers Association and the Cooperating 
Superintendents. 


THREE WEEKS—JUNE 19 JULY 7 
(Credit 3 units) 


Areas: Reading, Audio-Visual including Radio work. 
In cooperation with the St. Louis Board of Education and St. Louis University. 


DORMITORY FACILITIES should be reserved immediately. 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera, Little Symphony, Two Major Baseball Leagues, Shaw's Botani 
cal Garden, Forest Park, St. Louis Art Museum and Zoo, Mississippi River Boat Rides. NEA National 
Convention will be held in St. Louis, July 3-7. 
REGISTRATION: June 15, 16, and 17 until noon; July 
registration for Eight-Week Engineering Session. 


Bulletin available. Write to Stephen C. Gribble, Director, Summer School, 


28 and 29 until noon (second session). June 5 
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CANADA 


oS 


ELLNGAMY 
a 
\\WESTERN | 


WASTING Ra 





Sujet SUMMER SCHOOL 


in the cool climate of Bellingham 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in College cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy salmon bakes 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 


EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 
Arts and Sciences 
Conferences: Nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school 
New arts building View Deception Pass 
Adequate housing — new residence hall Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 
Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A 
Two Terms: June 19 to July 19 
July 20 to August 18 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 
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FOR TEACHING 
AND FOR LEARNING 





UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


AN ‘Films 16MM 
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Latin American 


“| countries 
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State University 
of lowa 


HYMN 
OF THE 
NATIONS 


Arturo Toscanini 
and the 
NBC Symphony 
Orchestra 








educational, economic, social, reli- 
gious, and cultural national life, and 
that it will become a regional state 
college serving the educational needs 
of all students in western Illinois. 


HR 6000 
(Continued from Page 291) 

workers who shift from one occupa- 
tion to another; and that social se- 
curity has a family protection pro- 
gram in case of death of a worker 
with dependents who can qualify for 
benefits. Yet, despite these few ad- 
vantages in social security, we must 
recall that nine-tenths of the teachers 
of the United States are working 
under retirement programs that al- 
ready provide more adequate allow- 
ances for age retirement than HR 
6000 would offer. 

Many teachers regard as “an open 
door of temptation” the compact plan 
whereby after state action a vote 
may be had by public employee 
groups on the question of bringing 
such public employees under social 
security. They believe that such com- 
pacts will be arranged between state 
and federal agencies and that such 
votes may be called. They believe that 


when state and local funds are really 
hard to get there will be certain politi- 
cal or pressure groups that will try 
to shift the cost of state and local 
retirement systems over to the federal 
government by abolishing or cutting 
down the benefits of state and local 
retirement plans. Also, some teach- 
ers feel that the sweep toward over- 
centralization in government is too 
much encouraged when local and 
state public employees are placed or 
likely to be placed under a federal 
retirement program. 

Therefore, it would seem that 
teachers are justified in showing their 
grave concern over the voluntary 
compact plan that may affect public 
employees, as set forth in HR 6000, 
and that they are justified in asking 
their U.S. senators to strike such 
proposal from the bill. 
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Racial 
and religious | 
discrimination 


DON’T 
BEA 
SUCKER 


Rent these films from your State or local | 
educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 


CASTLE FILMS 





Prout wad Unites wortd FMS inyc. 

1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 





United World Films, Inc., Producers of CASTLE FILMS § | 
| 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. | | 
] © Send me further information about the 5 films listed 1 | 


| G Send me the 1949 catalog ““U. S. Government Films | | 
for School and Industry,”” and the 1950 supplement. | | 


| DOI have the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
| ment. | 





| Nome. 
| Title. 








Address___ 





! 
| 
! 
| 
paseieutanainanaainaneaanctoomaaeshadl 
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Announcing... 


Jor the P 


865 Seventh Street 





rimary Grades 
A New Audio-Visual Aid 
Supplemental Jeaching Device 


Poetry Appreciation Series, Vol. 


Poems for Children 


Presented by 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


Charleston, IIlinois 





a 
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Ut News to Us 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
ef new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check and com 

re these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find any of 
these items locally, write Inntnors Epucation 


and we will tell you where you many find them. | 


Story of America Picture Library 
helps to make American history easier 
to understand. Over 500 pictures—size 


8%" x 11”. Covers ten subjects from | 


the discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment of our country through pioneering, 
wars, transportation, science, and inven- 
tions to our present state and federal 
governments. Filed according to subject 


matter in a file case 8” x 13” weighing | 


21 pounds. Cost, $39.50. 


The Union City Body Company has a 
newly designed school bus body em- 
bodying specifications that exceed na- 
tional standards and standards of prac- 
tically all the states of the union, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. New features 
are the curved windshield, better vision, 
wide front end for wide chassis cowls 
and adaptability to all school bus chassis. 


Neumade Products Corporation an- 
nounces the new and improved MF-6 
flmstrip storage cabinet. This cabinet 
which has become a standard item for 
bulk filmstrip storage is now available, 
at no increase in price, with an improved 
indexing and filing feature. 





The Sound Reel is a new magnetic 


tape recorder introducing for the first | 


time one hour continuous recording on 
a single track, in one direction. Avail- 
able with or without a built-in radio, 
complete, ready to operate. All models 
have separate inputs for recording from 
microphone, from radio, and from rec- 
ords. Playback is instantaneous. The 
same recording can be played back any 
number of times or it can be erased and 
a new recording made on the same 
tape. Each model may also be used as 
a public address system. 


Booksavers are made of Pliofilm, a 
tough, waterproof and _tear-resistant 
material. Easy to put on, fitting skin 
light regardless of book size; excep- 
tionally long wearing, impervious to 
liquids and may be cleaned with soap 
and water. 














FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Catalog 


AMPRO “STYLIST” 
Bigger and better than ever, 
this new vse cae lists PROJECTOR 


Compact . . . Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
diterium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “Stylist” is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

+ easy to set 
up... assures 
clear projection 
and superior 

i t > 
Write for your catalog now—from eg reproduc 


Swank—movie headquarters of the Only $325.00 — Complete 
Midwest. 


Sawn MOTION PICTURES ine in 


Das Scere eeeesecesFEsyes, hay Sw Pk, 
PArkview 3630 fieescecoseeses 





16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 
. . . educational . . . travel... 
world events . . . features . . . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 


















614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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Vlew test forms ready 
for 1950 


Metfropolifan Achievement Tests 





FORM also available are 


forms R, S, T, U 











Mefropolifan Readiness Tests 





FORM also available is 


form R 


World Book Company 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
E. M. BRIGGS and C. B. MATHERS, STATE REP. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 








A NEWSMAN’S VIEWPOINT on school publicity releases was given by Haskell 
Armstrong (right) of the Peoria Journal in one section of the School Public 
Relations Conference sponsored by the IEA and ISNU at Normal March 11. 
There were sections on the weekly press, small and large dailies, no local press, 
small and large radio stations, and educational advisory committees. 


— 





SUMMARIZING at the luncheon was E. Ross Bartley, director of the news 


bureau at Indiana University. Left to right are Supt. C. 


C. Newman, Hume; 


Bartley; ISNU President R. W. Fairchild; I. F. Pearson, IEA; EISC President 
Robert Buzzard; Mrs. Bartley; Miss Isabelle Terrill, ISNU; and Claude Vick, IEA. 





Professional Advice Offered 
On Audio-Visual Problems 


Robert L. Withers, Central Illinois 
representative of the audio-visual educa- 
tion division of Watland Brothers, Blue 
Island, is available for professional ad- 
the 


vice on audio-visual problems in 
educational field, it is announced by 
Arnold Watland. 

Mr. Withers, who is at 1800 South 


First Street, Springfield, has been spe- 
cially trained in educational audio-visual 
techniques and _ practices. Watland 
Brothers specialize in educational and 
entertainment films for schools and 
churches. 

Mr. Withers and his family moved to 
Springfield a year ago. He is active in 
fraternal work and is Past Exalted Ruler 
of the BPO Elks, 1331, Blue Island, the 
community where he was formerly lo- 
cated. 
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THE LARGE DAILIES’ section in- 
cluded Helen Fleming, Chicago Daily 
News; Supt. B. H. Smith, Oak Park; 
John Astley-Cock, Chicago Tribune; 
and Einar Anderson, Maine Township 
High School. Opening session talks 
were given by Mr. Armstrong; Ellis 
Atteberry of radio station WJBC, 
Bloomington; and Dr. James F. Red- 
mond, assistant to the Chicago super- 
intendent. Miss Betty Ross of NBC, 
and Harold Safford of WLS, radio con- 
sultants, stressed that large stations 
want school programs which are of 
statewide interest. 


Southern Offers Mexican Tour 

Special study of the economic and 
social life of Mexico, in the form of a 
field trip through that country, will be 
offered with university credit by the 
geography department in cooperation with 
the extension division of Southern Illinois 
University during the month of August, 
1950, Raymond H. Dey, director of the ex- 
tension and adult education division, has 
announced. 

The tour will begin on August 7 and 
will last from 21 to 25 days. The cost 
has been tentatively set at $150, including 
bus transportation, lodging in hotels or 
tourist cabins, insurance, and tuition. 

Conducting the trip will be Dr. Floyd 
Cunningham, chairman of the geography 
department. Juniors, seniors, or grad- 
uates may take the course for five 
quarter hours of extension credit. 


April, 


Western Sponsors Tours 


The audio-visual education department 
of Western Illinois State College is spon. 
soring three tours during the summer 
months of 1950 in cooperation with the 
social science, geography, biology, and 
music departments to the - Yellowstone 
Park area, Pacific Northwest, and Alaska 
and Europe. 

From June 21 to July 13, inclusive, a 
tour will be made to the Bad Lands, 
Black Hills, Yellowstone, Tetons, Salt 
Lake City, Pike’s Peak, and Denver. The 
cost, above the college enrollment: fee. 
has been estimated at $195, including 
transportation, administrative fees, lodg- 
ing, all breakfasts, instructor’s fees, and 
special meals. 

Credit will be given in visual education 
322 and 323, biology 362 and 361, geog- 
raphy 361 and 362, and social science 
361 and 362. Instructors accompanying 
the group will be Alvin Roberts, Dr 
Maurice Myers, Reece Jones, and Dr 
Marcy Bodine. 

From July 16 through August 8 a tour 
is being sponsored in cooperation with 
the NEA to the Pacific Northwest, West- 
ern Canada, and Alaska. From Chicago 
the cost has been estimated from $39 
to $468, depending upon boat accommo- 
dations. Approximately two-thirds of all 
meals are included in this estimate. All 
persons enrolling for the tour must be or 
become mebers of the NEA. 

The group will spend 12 days on the 
Inside Passage on the U.S.S. Chilcotin 
with stops at various Alaskan ports 
Credit may be earned in visual education 
322 and 323 and geography 361 and 362. 
Instructors will be Alvin Roberts and 
Dr. Arthur Tillman. 

The European tour will begin July 10 
and end September 20. From New York 
the cost will be approximately $1589. The 
group will visit Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Holland, England, and France. This 
tour is in cooperation with the Bureau 
of University Travel, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Credit will be given in music 
361 and 362. Instructor on the tour will 
be Mr. George Mulder. 

For additional information regarding 
these tours, contact Alvin Roberts, West- 
ern I!linois State College, Macomb. 


N.U. Holds Conferences 
On School Problems 


A series of conferences to aid Chicago 
area public school instructors and of- 
ficials with teaching and administrative 
problems is being held on the Chicago 
campus of Northwestern University, ac- 
cording to Jack R. Childress, director of 
student counseling at University College. 

Intended for teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors, the series consists of 
five conferences on Saturdays at 9:30 
A.M. They began March 11 and will 
continue through May 6, in Thorne Hall 
on the downtown campus. A registra- 
tion fee of $1 per session will be re 
quired. 
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National Council of Math 

Teachers Will Meet 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its twenty-eighth 
annual meeting at the Congress Hotel 
jn Chicago April 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

Illinois people participating in the 
program are Harold C. Hand, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois; E. H. C. Hildebrandt, 
Northwestern University; Miss  Ber- 
nice L. Von Horn, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago; Edna M. Feltges, 
Chicago City Junior College; E. T. 
McSwain, Northwestern University; 
George E. Hawkins, LaGrange; Miles 
C. Hartley, University of Illinois; Le- 
nore John, University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory School; K. C. Henderson, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois; Bjarne  Ullsvik, 
ISNU; Raymond M. Cook, Chicago 
Teach<;s College; Elsie Parker Johnson, 
Oak Park; Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools, Chicago. 

Also on the program are Professor J. 
M. Sachs, Chicago Teachers College; 
Don C. Rogers, assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary education, Chi- 
cago; W. B. Storm, NISTC; J. T. John- 
son, Chicago Teachers College; R. A. 
Baumgartner, Freeport; Edyth M. An- 
derson, Aurora; E. R. Breslich, emer- 
itus, University of Chicago; Helen A. 
Schneider, LaGrange; and M. L. Har- 
tung, University of Chicago. 


Eastern Plans Field 
Studies for Credit 

The Prairie State Field Studies pre- 
gram at Eastern Illinois State College 
will feature a 4000-mile trip in August, 
1950, covering the New England States 
and two Canadian provinces. Credit will 
be given in history, geography, and Eng- 
lish. In an effort to open the field studies 
to persons who plan to earn credit during 
the regular summer session, the 1950 tour 
will begin on Monday following the close 
of summer school (August 7) and return 
Sunday, August 27. 

A series of four weekend trips for credit 
in geography and history is being planned 
for the regular summer session, during 
which field study students can carry a full 
program of other studies. 

The New England trip will cost approxi- 
mately $145 per person, including registra- 
tion, travel by bus, and hotel accommio- 
dations. Meals 2re not included. ‘The 
four weekend trips will total about $65 
per person. 

Dr. Byron K. Barton, geography de- 
partment head at Eastern, is tour director. 


Math Conference at ISNU 


A conference on the teaching of mathie- 

matics will be held at Illinois State 
Normal University on Saturday, April 
2, from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. Speakers will 
be Prof. Leo J. Brueckner of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Prof. F. L. 
Wren of George Peabody College in 
Tennessee. Panel and group discussions 
will be held on topics of interest to both 
tlementary and secondary mathematics 
teachers, 
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Prepare Plans for New ISNU Laboratory School 


Planning for a new laboratory school 


building now is under way at Illinois 


Dr. J. W. Car- 


rington is the coordinator of the planning 


State Normal University. 


committees. Funds totalling $170,000 have 
been appropriated and released for the 
building plans, but actual construction will 
wait for another appropriation by the 
legislature. 


Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 


Spas 





to CANADA’S Rockies 


See Canada’s majestic Rockies, her roll- 
ing prairies, sparkling lakes and en- 
chanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, 
lazy-chair comfort—and meals you'll 
write home about—on Canadian Pacific’s 
modern trains, to and from the North 


For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 
Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air 
service, see your local agent or any 


Pacific Coast and California. Come! 


Canadian Pacific office. 


Just published! Brand new in 1950! 





LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
and 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


by Southworth and Southworth 


Two vew books for the Middle Grades, covering, respectively, our Old World background from 
the cave man through the period of exploration and our New World History from the beginning 
of the period of exploration through the adoption of the Constitution, plus sections on the American 


Indian and our national expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, work-saving chrenological reviews, and the same 
fascinating story style that has long made the Southworth histories so popular. 


Also new in 1950: 


A WORKBOOK on LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORKBOOK on EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago 


April, 1950 


Atlanta Dallas 
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[Illinois Administrators Appear On Atlantic City Program 


Two hundred thirty Illinoisans at- 
tended the Illinois Breakfast at the 
Atlantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
February 25 to March 2. The break- 
fast,. sponsored by the IEA and the 
IASA, was held Tuesday, February 28, 
at’ Hotel Traymore. 

Mrs. Mary Kampouris, a Greek 
teacher being entertained by the IIli- 
nois Association of Classroom Teachers, 
and Andreas Voelker, editor of a Ger- 
man educational magazine, were guests. 

Other strictly Illinois get-togethers 


held during the convention were the 
Chicago Principals’ Club breakfast on 
Tuesday, the University of Chicago de- 
partment of education tea Tuesday after- 
noon, the Northwestern University tea 
Tuesday afternoon, and the University 
of Illinois dinner on Tuesday evening. 

Warren T. White of Dallas, Texas, 
was elected president of the AASA for 
1950-51 by a pre-convention mail ballot. 
Retiring officers of the association in- 
cluded four Illinois educators: Paul J. 
Misner of Glencoe, chairman, and James 
E. Pease of LaGrange, a member of the 
yearbook commission; and John C. 


Enjoy Summer School DeLaurenti of Highland and Earl H. 
ji Hanson of Rock Island, members of 
the the advisory council. 


Resolutions passed by the convention 
opposed state laws requiring special 
oaths for teachers, opposed employment 
of Communist Patty members as teach- 
ers, renewed requests for federal aid 
for schools’ operation estimated at $300,- 
000,000 yearly, and asked for federal 
funds for a $10,000,000,000 eXpansion of 
U.S. public schools. 

One resolution called for denial 
public funds to private schools. 

Illinois people on the program 

d the AASA sessions included: Paul J. 


- , 
iia Misner, Glencoe; Herold C. Hunt, Don 
ONIVERS/ C. Rogers, Edward M. Tuttle, and 
0 Arthur H. Rice, Chicago; Earl H. Han- 
or COLORADO 


son, Rock Island; J. W. Carrington, 

SNU: ahuy7 a ae Yo . , 7 ds 
Recsted at Gacider, te thes tect. ISNU; Melvin Davis, Peoria; Woodson 
one mile above sea level and in sight 


W. Fishback, Carbondale; Alex Jardine, 
of perpetual snow, the University has, 


Moline; W. R. McIntosh, Decatur; 
a superior environment for effective'| Robert J. Havighurst, Alonzo G. Grace, 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate | and Francis S. Chase, University of 
and recreational advantages are com- Chicago; John S. Benben, Midlothian; 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- Eugene S. Lawler, Northwestern Uni- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- rersitv: Will: rd B. Spalding. Kenneth 
fortable housing facilities available. | V°TS''Y> _ ‘¥ Mare <a Pé a Bcke 

Two 5-week T “ Benne, William P. McLure, Edwin H. 


Reeder, University of Illinois; Robert 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; M. Cole, Harlan Beem, and Irving F. 
JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


Pearson, Springfield; Frederick F. Quin- 
Graduate and u raduate courses are | !an, Lake Forest. 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 


Cool Rockies | 














of 


for 





E. Spearman, Hinsdale; H. L. Richards, 
Blue Island; Parmer L. Ewing, Rock 
ford; D. R. Blodgett, Jacksonville 
Oscar M. Chute, Evanston; Hugh § 
Bonar, Joliet; Lester O. Litle, Quincey; 
James E. Pease, LaGrange; Bertrand 
L. Smith, Oak Park; Lester B. Ball, 
Highland Park; and Paul A. Grigsby, 
Granite City. 

Allied organizations holding meet. 
ings in connection with the convention 
also had many Illinois people on their 
programs. The American Educational 
Research Association’s program in. 
cluded Gustav J. Froehlich, Francis G, 
Cornell, L. N. Ridenour, Harold Hand, 
and Lee J. Cronbach, all of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; W. A. Brownell, 
Paul A. Witty, and William G. Brink 
of Northwestern University; Ralph 
W. Tyler and W. S. Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and John M. Stal- 
naker of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Frances Horwich of Roosevelt College 
was on the program for the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional and the National Association for 
Nursery Education; E. T. McSwain of 
Northwestern University and Paul J. 
Misner of Glencoe for the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment; E. T. McSwain of North- 
western University for the NEA Deonart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; Herold C. 
Hunt, Chicago, for the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

Nelson B. Henry, of the University of 
Chicago, William M. Alexander of Win- 
netka, and Samuel A. Kirk of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, were on the program 
for the National Society for the Study 
of Education; and Willard B. Spalding, 
Kenneth D. Benne, Archibald W. An- 


derson, Harlan Shores, and Glen M. 


Blair of the University of Illinois, and 
William G. Brink of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. 








George N. Wells, Bloomington; Cecil 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, eae 
| Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
| History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
| Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
| alogy, Modern ey Music, Nursing, 
| Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
| Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
| ology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
_in beautiful new University residences and 
| typical tuition and fees. 


- ee ee 











mbes & 


| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. O 


NAME 
ST. AND NO 
CITY. STATE 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 






















| and Ruth Wangler, president. 
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| dent; Richard Blowers, treasurer; and Lucille Jett, secretary. c 
| W. S. Williams, IEA field assistant, and J. L. Buford, Mt. Vernon superintendent. 


April, 1950 e 





BOND COUNTY Teachers Association officers, photographed at a leadership 
| workshop at Greenville College March 1, include: 
| Coleman; Virginia Patton; Alex Long, Bond County superintendent of schools; 
Standing, left to right—Mabel Traylor, vice-presi- 


Seated left to right—Eunice 


Speakers were 
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In response to the acute need for 
dementary teachers, the University of 
Illinois has established for the first time 
in its history a curriculum leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
eementary education. Students will be 
admitted to the curriculum next fall in 
the College of Education. 

Under the new program state certifica- 
tion of U. of I. teaching graduates in 
elementary teaching will be facilitated. 
This has been hampered in the past by 
the difficulty in reconciling state re- 
quirements for elementary teachers with 
University requirements for graduation. 
There will, however, be no lowering of 
standards by the University of require- 
ments for admisison or for graduation 
from the College of Education. 
Specialization in major and minor 
fields is not required by the state for 
certification in elementary education as 
itis for high school teachers. In the 
dementary school the teacher normally 
must cover a wide range of subjects 
and therefore needs a broad general 
education rather than concentrated learn- 
ing within a limited field of study. 

Other required courses will include 
introductory psychology, arithmetic for 
teachers, teaching methods and mate- 
fils in elementary school physical edu- 
tation, courses for teachers in fine and 
applied arts, and professional education 


courses for elementary teachers. For 
Kindergarten-primary certification, ad- 
ditional courses in elementary school 


Science and social studies will be re- 
quired. 

In establishing this curriculum the in- 
Novation, as far as the University of 
Illinois is concerned, involves the wider 
latitude permitted a student in selecting 
courses. It will not be necessary for a 
student to confine his choice of courses 
to a single department, e.g., history, 
French, classics, or mathematics. In- 
stead 18 to 20 hours are required in the 
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§OME 1300 high school seniors attend the annual College Day luncheon at 
[linois State Normal University. The program to tell prospective teachers about 
the professional preparation for the work will be held Monday, April 24, this spring. 


(1 Will Have Elementary Education Curriculum | 










°] 


broad field areas of language arts, nat- 
ural science, and social science, and 
14 hours in art and music. 

Admission requirements for the new 
curriculum will be the same as those for 
the other four-year curricula in the 
College of Education, and standards for 
graduation will not be lowered for ele- 
mentary teachers. To qualify for stu- 
dent teaching in the senior year—and 
hence for graduation—a student in the 
elementary education program must 
have a 3.5 average (C plus) just as the 
other students in the College of Educa- 
tion. 

Regardless of the conflict between 
University requirements for graduation 
and requirements for elementary certi- 
fication, the Universty of Illinois has 
been producing to date a fair share of 
the state’s new’ elementary teachers. 
Four were graduated in February of 
this year (1950), and 63 are scheduled 
to graduate in June. The total of 67 
for the year compares favorably with 
the total of such teachers graduated 
from several state teachers’ colleges over 
a period of two years. 

The professional courses included in 
the elementary curriculum will be taught 
by Edwin H. Reeder, professor of educa- 
tion; J. Harlan Shores, associate pro- 
fessor; Fred P. Barnes, assistant pro- 
fessor, who will join the College of 
Education faculty this summer. 


Southern Sets April 21-22 
As Hospitality Weekend 
Southern Illinois University has set 
April 21-22 as the date for its annual | 
Hospitality Weekend for top-ranking 
high school seniors of Southern Illinois. 
Hospitality Weekend is designed to 





| TERM BEGINS JUNE 26, 





give high school students an opportunity 
to get acquainted with the university | 
program and to “sample” Southern- | 
brand hospitality. 


April, 1950 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


eal ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 














INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. CAT. BOX 86 

1950 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


THE 















giteuse *HISTORY- READING, 


artow WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


< 
CIVICS*NATURE STUDY-HEALT®” 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing dictionary 
serves for the speech of the United States, a pur- 
pose comporable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jones’ English Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of 
common words in use in America. Having in mind 
the needs of students, the editors have included 
many American proper names and many historical 
and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronuncia- 
tion, which is indicated by the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. More than half 
of these symbols are the ordinary letters of the 
English alphabet or familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9x 1¥g inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


6. & C. MERRIAM CO., springfield 2, Mass. 


—MEXICO-— 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1950 SESSIONS 
June 18-July 14 and july 27-Aug. 22 


Spanish, S ~ Conversation, 
History, Silversmithing, 
Ga e« Field "Trips to the most 
interesting spots in Mexico. A 
delightful summer vacation, in- 
terlude of Study and Travel at 
a very low cost. For further 
information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second St. Wichita, Kansas 














Teachers, Principals, Su- 
perintendents, during summer vaca- 
tion to sell Keystone Brand high 
quality packet seeds to dealers. Pre- 
vious experience helpful. Corneli Seed 
Company, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


WANTED: 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary © Kindergarten © Nursery School 
Summer Courses For Teachers 
10 Weeks —6 Weeks —4 Weeks — 2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd. Chicago 5, Ill. 














BE WISE! 


Assure the success of your 


visual education program. 
your 

RESERVE “ NOW 
films 


Write today for our NEW free “Quick Reference 
List’ of over 900 Teaching Films by Coronet, 
EBFilms, Young America, and other leading producers. 


Our Patrons Enjoy: 

¢ Doorstep Delivery—by truck—in the Greater 
Chicago area. 

* Special Contract Rates for Season or Term 
Schedules. 

« Consultation with expert film and equipment 
specialists. 

* Teacher Film Preview Service. 


JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY, INC. 


730 ELM ST., WINNETKA., ILL. 
Phone: Winnetka 6-5080 


Fastest growing quality library and audio-visual 
equipment center in the Middle West. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the enly 
thod et leading 
for safe, 


work guaranteed. 
for free booklet, 


Established 53 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Central 6-4639 


Enclose adv “Your Beauty 
‘ored.’ 


Rest 























POISON 


OAK or SUMAC Science has discovered 
an excellent new treat- 
ment for ivy, oak or su- 
mac poisoning. It’s gen- 
tle and safe, quickly 
dries up the blisters— often within 24 hours. 


at we DRY 














59¢ 
STUDENTS—TEACHERS 


EUROPE Low cost cooperative 

MEXICO study and adventure 
trips by motor, bicycle, 

ALASKA steamer and plane. 


17th Year. Bookles TM8 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
SITA, 141 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


Students International Travel Association 
Santa Barbara, California 











TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





i Quick!~ Easy!- Private! i 
| out fandm Pima tia 0 fo on omplete fe detais of confidential ] 


| Completely private. School board, a friends not ] 
i cont: e the loan in the privacy of your own home 
ae MAIL on your signature only. eh in ee I 
nthi 
I | mailed summer vacation if your salar; on Lon Paidecals I 
in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 


STATE FINA 134 
10 STATE Fi 4 Soe ran WY, Rar 5: 





NAME. 








| ADDRESS 


STATE 


WSienassscsselSasss 
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TEACHERS’ TOURS 


FOLDERS—FREE 











| Send for Teachers’ Tours folder and new Tours 
{ Map with complete description and rates. Plan 
{ tosee Missions, Harbors, Movie Studios, Dams, 
t 200-inch 'Scope and many other sights in 
: Southern Calif., Arizona and Nevada. 

{| TANNER GRAY LINE Dept. E 

{ 320 South Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
|? NAME 

; ADDRESS he 
¢ city 2a 
= 


April, 
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NEWS 


| IEA Co-Sponsors Conference 

On Youth and Community Service 

The Illinois Education Association has 

| accepted the invitation of the Division 
for Youth and Community Service, I1lj- 
nois Department of Public Welfare, to 
participate in the 19th annual state Con- 
ference on Youth and Community Service 
as one of its co-sponsors. 

This year’s conference, based on the 
general theme of “Youth Services in 
Illinois,” will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on Thurday and Friday, 
May 18 and 19. Nearly 80 organizations, 
ranging from private agencies to civic 
clubs and state-wide business, labor, and 
professional organizations, will be repre- 
sented by delegations from all over the 

| state. 

There will be more meetings of special 
interest groups this year, as well as one 
additional general session for a discussion 
of the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. At this 
meeting, members of Governor Steven- 
son’s Illinois committee to the White 
House will present its findings from their 
preliminary studies and receive sugges- 
tions regarding special issues pertaining 
to Illinois young people. 

There will be no registration fee or 
other costs. The delegate’s only expenses 
will be his transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and meals. Hotel reservations 
may be made now, by writing direct to 
the Palmer House, Fred Runge, reserva- 
| tions manager, and specifying the Con- 

ference on Youth & Community Service. 





Geography Field Course 
Offered at ISNU 

Illinois State Normal University offers 
its twenty-first geography field course 
this summer, beginning June 19 and clos- 
ing August 11. The course, taught by 
Prof. A. W. Watterson, includes travel 
| throughout western United States and 
parts of Canada and Mexico. Students 
are in the field 49 days following a few 
days of study on campus in preparation 
for the trip. They travel by bus, study- 
ing enroute. Upon return to Normal, 
the students complete their written proj- 
ects during the final week of the summer 
session. 


Art Educators Meet 

“Bridging Barriers Through Art Ed 
ucation” was the theme of the joint con- 
vention of the National Art Education 
Association and the Western Arts As 
sociation held in Chicago April 3 to 6 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools 
was chairman of the convention. 

Many Illinois teachers, artists, and art 
personnel in related fields took part in 
the various sessions on audio-visual 
news, displays, textiles, jewelry, crafts, 
sculpture, fashion, child art, abstract art, 
allied arts, modern architecture, and art 
education in general. The program in- 
cluded a tour of several modern. school 
buildings in the Chicago area. 
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BRIEFS 


farry M. Coultrap Resigns 
is Geneva Superintendent 


Harry M. Coultrap, superintendent of 
the Geneva public schools for 38 years, 
las resigned his position. The resigna- 
fon will become effective at the end of 
his school year unless the board of edu- 


ation is unable to locate a successor 
right away. 

Mr. Coutlrap is 69 years old. During 
jis administration the Geneva schools 


tave benefited by the addition of three 
nw grade school buildings, a new high 
ghool building, and a great increase in 
their teaching staff. Many important areas 
lave been added to the curriculum. 

The Geneva superintendent has served 
as president of the Northeastern Division 
of the IEA, president of the Superin- 
tndents’ Round Table of Northern IiIli- 
nis, president of the Northern Illinois 
(Conference on Supervision, and a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. He is also active 
in civic affairs of Geneva. 

He received his B.A. degree from the 
University of Colorado, and master’s de- 
grees from Ohio and Northwestern uni- 
versities. Before accepting his present 
position in 1912, Mr. Coultrap served in 
McArthur, Ohio, and in Elgin 


Men’s Dormitory Is 
Approved for Northern 


Approval of specific plans for the 
construction of a new men’s dormitory 
on the campus of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College was made at a recent 
meeting of the State Teachers College 
Board. 

Construction is expected to begin this 
summer. The building, of red brick, will 
be three stories high in addition to the 
basement. It is a self-liquidating project 
and will house 374 men. It will be lo- 
tated directly back of the present Mc- 
Murry Training School with the en- 
trance facing west. 


Dr. Beatty of Northern Dies 
a & & 


Beatty, 55-year-old 
member of the so- 
cial science faculty 
at Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers 
College, died March 
6 in the Elmhurst 
Hospital. Dr. 
Beatty, who joined 
the college faculty 
in 1930, suffered a 
cerebral hemor- 
rhage on Saturday, 
March 4, while visiting friends in Elm- 
hurst. 

Before joining the Northern faculty, 





Dr. Beatty 


Dr. Beatty had been a teacher and 
Superintendent of schools at Wood- 
stock, Illinois. He received his bach- 


tlor’s degree from the University of 
lllinois and the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees from the University of Chicago. 
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SPANISH CONVERSATION 
IN MEXICO 


The Interamerican Summer Schoo! 


Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season: 
July 3-Aug. 11; Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE 
TUTORS three hours daily. Special 
Language, Cultural, and Commercial 
courses. M. A. Degree. All Mexican 
Faculty. Incorporated Dept. Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico. G. I. Approved. 
Reasonable rates, temperate climate 
Lodging private homes 


DONALD W. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 

















OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kin arten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially igned courses for teachers 


and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 028D, Evanston, Ill. 














SUMMER RESIDENCE 
FOR MEN STUDENTS 


at the University of Illinois 


@ Excellent Food 
@ Large Single or Double Rooms 
@ In the Heart of the Campus 


NEWMAN HALL 
604 E. Armory Ave. 
CHAMPAIGN 
5- OR 7-DAY WEEK CONTRACT 
APPLICATION ON REQUEST 





MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews 
e 


Social Change — Theatre Arts — 

Family Life — Health Care — Hous- 

ing — Education — Intellectual 

Forces — UNESCO — Economics 
7 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 


Write for Booklet E 


WorLbD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University iravel Service, Agent 
New York 27. N.Y. UNiversity 4-3000 























INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 





July 3- Aug. 11 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Good places to live. Hotel or 
homes. Wholesome food, puri- 
fied water. Pleasant mountain 
climate. Credits accepted by 
University of Illinois. 


Mary Wise, ®ox 343 Oblong, Ill. 


Registrar in charge of all enroliments 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

















To Canadian Rockies, Glacier & Yellowstone 
National 


108 North Wabash Avenue—Chicago 2, Ill. 


INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 


Parks, California, Mexico, and 


Eastern Canada. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE, INC. 


Telephone—FRanklin 2-2235 








TEACHERS 
BE A CRUISE ORGANIZER 


Take a Caribbean Cruise this summer to 
Havana and Jamaica at no cost to you. 
Write today for complete details 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


Tour Dept. Memphis 2, Tenn. 











ye eg 


“THE MUSICAL FOREST" 
Elementary Music: A beautiful, de- 
lightful fairy story which int uces 
all the elements of the scale and 
helps child place notes. 

set of 3 boxed $16.50 


! 
ae 





INC 


YOUNG AMERICA 


o 
“CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA 
Authentic stories of important pe- 
riods in American history. Provides) 
valuable enrichment material for 
study of history in grades 3-8. 
set of 6 boxed $30.00 











| 
| |} 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 2 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
Bulletin upon request. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, II!. 


UNLVERSITY 
phe 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 


many advantages. 
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Look, Hoar, Now! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


What is Modern Art (20 minutes, 
color, Princeton Film Center*)—Verbal 
explanations and excellent photography 
focus on the controversy touched off by 
gallery-goers who view examples of the 
current “isms” in contemporary paint- 
ing. As the photogenic girl queries the 
artist he gives clues to understanding 
what artists attempt to do, and shows 
examples of famous artists’ work. 
Filmed in New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art whose exhibitions show artists 
“exercising the noblest prerogatives of 
human beings, curiosity, and research,” 
this is the first of a series dealing with 
art forms. 


Buying Food (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—An attractive young 
housewife demonstrates six points to- 
ward wise use of the food dollar, after 
hungry husband Henry fell into error. 
High school, college, and adult home- 
makers profit from the well-organized 


16mm_ sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
loca] distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellet will be forwarded 
to the producers. 


* Films are 


visualized ideas, as they did from Meal 
Planning, a related film. 


Friction (10 minutes, Young America 
Films) — Experiments and diagrams 
show what friction is, how it hinders and 
helps. Situations used are known to 
elementary school youth, similar to those 
in Liquids, Solids, and Gases, Things 
Expand When Heated, and Force of 
Gravity. 


Ears and Hearing (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Draw- 
ings, working diagrams, and actual 
(magnified) photography _ effectively 
demonstrate how the human ear changes 
vibrations into nerve impulses. Structure 
and function of the throat, sinus, outer, 
middle, and inner ear are shown and 
causes of impaired hearing suggested. 
For junior and senior high, college, and 
adult groups interested in the sciences 
and health. Related film: The Voice. 


The Life of a Plant (10 minutes, color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) — 
Time-lapse photography shows 40 days’ 








WASHINGTON STATE 
needs many more good teachers. For 
as information drop a card today 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











KINDERGARTEN- 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or 
more each first 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, 
photo, qualif. Mich. Calif. 

CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 


East Lansing, Mich. 











he Yates-Fisher 





Teachers Ageney 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 


THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 








Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detro 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? Washington? Goon Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of St. 

t, Cleveland, or New York City? 
town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or university? —get in touch 
with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY * ®* 3, 


In big city, or little 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ember N. A. T. A. 











ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 


If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. 


IN ILLINOIS 
IT’S THE ILLIANA 


NO OBLIGATION. 














Western Reference and Bond Association 
49th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch, Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 








| CLINTO 


Member N.A.T.A. Sist Year 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we can 
410-414 Weston Bidg. 


Enroll Now. 


find it for you. 
Clinton, lowa 
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growth of a green flowering plant, then 
skillfully-drawn moving diagrams show 
the four basic processes going on at 
once inside the plant. In the summary, 
live photography with the diagrams re. 


peats the life cycle and the new vocab. 
ulary so upper elementary as well as 
older students understand. Related 
films: Work of Flowers, Leaves, Roots, 


Eyes Bright (10 minutes, color, Avis 
Films) — Attractive Judy (of Judy's 
Smile) and three friends show how eyes 
help enjoy work and play. They learn 
from nurse, teacher, parents, and books 
how to keep their eyes bright and sum- 
marize the learning in a picture show 
for their schoolmates and yours. 


Sparky, the Colt (10 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Teachers find; as 
in Frisky, the Calf, a “before-reading” 
experience to build vocabulary, desired 
attitudes, and stimulate language arts 
expression. Little children eagerly watch 
to find David’s surprise and if they made 
friends, what name he chose, in a near- 
to-their-hearts situation. 


Sandy Steps Out (10 minutes, Ster- 
ling Films)—In this reading-readiness 
of expression-stimulating film Sandy, a 
well-behaved dog, visits the farm “where 
friendly noises come from,” and sees 
common and uncommon farm animals 
including fancy breeds of dogs and 
sheep, Shetland ponies, and deer. A 
moment of suspense when Sandy is in 
trouble serves to bring a new friend and 
a good resolution. 


Language of Graphs (13 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Can you inter- 
pret bar, line, and circle graphs, make 
them tell your story, and discover if 
they’re distorted? Use this film for 
social studies or math classes and adult 
civic groups to gain general informa- 
tion and skills needed to understand the 
daily paper or to present your own in- 
formation more clearly. 


Algebra In Everyday Life and Ge- 
ometry And You (10 minutes each, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Each shows real 
life uses of concepts and skills to give 
real meaning to the sometimes unre- 
lated learning of the algebra or geom- 
etry class, in situations interesting to 
junior and senior high students. A fe- 
lated film, The Meaning of Pi (10 min- 
utes) repeats the formula by rote but 
shows that only by experience of meas- 
uring and comparing John finally sees 
the actual meaning. Teachers in train- 
ing as well as secondary math students 
may profit from this. 
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COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Brown 
\ontgomery 


SHOOL DISTRICTS WITH _ 100 
PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 


Aiden (Hebron Com. Cons.) 

Alhambra 

Astioch (Com. Cons.) 

Arenzville (Com. Unit) 

Bairsville (P.O., R.R. 1, Carterville) 
Rowen (P.O. Rivedale) 

(arbondale Community High School 
(ami Township High School 
Carterville 

(ary (Com. Cons.) 

Centralia Township High School 
Charleston (Com. Unit) 

(linton (Com. Unit) 

(ompton (E. Lee Com. Unit) 

DeKalb 

DeKalb Township High School 

Dixon 

DuQuoin (Com. Cons.) 

fidorado Township High School 
Elkhart (Com. Cons.) 

Ekville Community High School 
filis Grove (Com. Cons.) 

Elmwood Park (P.O. Chicago 35) 
frie Community High School 
fyanston (E1.) 

fvansville (Cons.) 

Forreston 

fox River Grove 

Fulton 

fulton Community High School 
Galatia 

(avin (P.O. Ingleside) 

Giles, James (P.O. Dunning Station, 
Chicago 34) 

Gurnee, Warren Township High School 
Harrisburg 

Herrin (Com. Cons.) 

Kaskaskia Island (Cons.) (P.O. St. 
Mary’s, Missouri) 

Kewanee (Com. Unit) 

Kings (Cons.) 

Komarek (P.O. North Riverside) 
laGrange, Lyons Township High 
School 

Libertyville-Fremont Cons. High School 
Lyndon 
Lyndon Community High School 
Marengo (Rural Com. Cons.) 
Marengo Community High School 
Metropolis (E1.) 
Mills-Prairie Commuity High School 
Morrison (El.) 
Morrison Community High School 
Mt. Morris Community High School 
Murphysboro Township High School 
Niantic (Com. Unit) 
North Chicago (Dist. No. 64) 

Park, Oak Park-River Forest High 

School 
Perey (Com. Cons.) 

no (Com. Cons.) 
Pontiac Township High School 

Irie du Rocher (Com. Cons.) 
Red Bud (Com. Unit) 
mond (Cons.) 

elle Township High School 
Rock Falls (El.) . 
sandwich Township High School 
qelbyville (Com. Unit) 

vis 


Somonauk 
Sparta (Com. Cons.) 
‘parta Township High School 
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NEA Honor Roll : 


(Reported Since March List) 


Spillertown (P.O., R.R. 1, Marion) 


Spring Valley, Hall Township High 


and Vocational School 
Sterling Township High School 
Tampico Township High School 
Unionville (P.O. Morrison) 
Vandalia Community High School 
Yorkville (Com. Cons.) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Alton, Roosevelt Jr. High School 
Irving School 
McKinley-Delmar School 


Arlington Heights, Biesterfeldt School 


Wilson School 
Ashmore, Ashmore School 
Aurora (East), Center School 

Jr. High School 
Batavia, Blaine School 

McWayne School 

White School 
Beardstown, Washington School 
Braceville, Braceville School 
Byron, High School 
Camargo, Camargo School 
Cambria, Cambria School 

East Beaver School 
Carbondale, Attucks School 

Brush School 
Carmi, Carmi School 
Carrier Mills, Carrier Mills Grade 

School 
Cerro Gordo, Elementary School 
Champaign, Savory School 
Chester, Central School 
Colp, Attucks School 
Cortland, Cortland School 
Coulterville, Coulterville Public School 
Creal Springs, Creal Springs School 
Crossville, High School 
Danville, Cannon School 

Collette School 

Daniel School 

Douglas School 

Edison School 

Elmwood School 

Fairchild School 

Franklin School 

Garfield School 

Grant School 

Hooton School 

Jackson School 

Lincoln School 

McKinley School 

Oaklawn School 

Roselawn School 

Tilton School 

Washington School 
Decatur, Centennial Jr. High School 

Roosevelt Jr. High School 

Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School 

Dennis School 

Durfee School 

French School 

Garfield School 

Gastman School 

Grant School 

Lincoln School 

Mound School 

Oak Grove School 

Oakland School 

Oglesby School 

Pugh School 

Roach School 

Ulrich School 

Warren School 

Washington School 


Deerfield, Deerfield School 


Tripp School 
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Edwardsville, Columbus School 
Kindergarten School 
Leclaire School 

Eldorado, Beulah Heights School 
Jefferson School 
Lincoln School 

Elgin, Half Day School 
Spaulding School 

Enfield, Concord School 
Enfield School 
High School 

Flossmoor, Flossmoor School 

Galesburg, Senior High School 
Lombard Jr. High School 
Cooke School 

Gardner, Gardner School 

Glencoe, South School 

Grayville, Grayville School 
High School 

Highland Park, Elm Place School 

Highwood, Oak Terrace School 

Homewood, Ridge School 

Hurst, Hurst School 

Kenilworth, J. Sears School 

LaGrange, Cossitt School 
LaGrange School 

Lake Bluff, Lake Bluff School 

Lerna, Farmington School 
Lerna School 

Libertyville, Libertyville School 

Marion, Douglas School 
Lincoln School 
McKinley School 

Maunie, Maunie School 

McHenry, McHenry Grade School 

Mill Shoals, Mill Shoals School 

Mt. Morris, Mt. Morris Elementary 
School 

Murphysboro, Douglas School 
Lincoln School 
Logan School 
Logan Jr. High School 
Longfellow School 

Norris City, Harris School 
High School 
Norris City School 

Northfield (P.O., R.R., Northbrook), 
Sunset Ridge School 

Oak Lawn, Oak Lawn School 
Palos Com. Cons. School 

Oregon, Oregon School 

Palatine, Hubbard School 

Peoria, Longfellow School 

Polo, Polo Grade School 


Prophetstown, Prophetstown Elemen- 


tary School 
Quincy, Dewey School 
Irving School 
Riverside School 
Rardin, Fairgrange School 
Rardin School 
St. Anne, St. Anne School 


Shabbona, Shabbona Elementary School 


Skokie, East Prairie School 


South Holland (P.O. Harvey), Berger 


School 
Steger, Steger School 
Sycamore, High School 
Tampico, Tampico Grade School 
Tilden, Tilden School 
Tinley Park, Tinley Park School 
Tuscola, Camargo School 
High School 
North Ward School 
Villa Grove School 
West Side School 
Verona, Verona School 
Waukegan, Beach Park School 
Browe Rural School 
Jackson School 
Wenona, High School 
Wilmette, Avoca School 
Woodstock, Dean Street School 
Zion, Rosecrans School 
Wadsworth School 
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Yours 


. 7 * 

By using the coupons in your magazine you 
will secure some excellent material which has 
been prepared especially for you. This column 
gives only a partial list of the many attractive 
offerings in this issue. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering. 


36. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite na- 
tional parks, and Colorado. Complete 
details and many interesting facts on 
these internationally-famous vacation- 
lands, together with air service from 
more than 80 major cities. Valuable aids 
for you in planning your summer vaca- 
tion. (United Air Lines) 


44. Teachers Tours folder containing 
rates and detailed information on sight- 
seeing trips of special interest to educa- 
tors, covering Southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. (Tanner Gray Line) 


45. Travel booklets—“Travel for 
Fun,” “Rocky Mountain Tours,” and 
“Thrift-tailored Tours.” (Continental 
Trailways) 

46. A Chronology of American Rail- 
roads is a ten-page illustrated 7” x 10” 
booklet containing important dates in 
American railroad history, growth of 
railway mileage by states and by years, 
and other figures on railroad and indus- 
trial devélopment. Copies for classroom 
distribution. For upper grades and high 
schools. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


47. New SVE Educational Catalog of 
filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slide sets 
(No. 600). (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion ) 


48. The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American Seat- 
ing Company’s newest desk with level, 
10° and 20° top positions. This booklet 
includes a quick summary of the studies 
of the Texas Inter-Professional Com- 
mission on Child Development, which 
showed that children in thousands of 
classrooms are being exposed to glaring 
or insufficient light and to harmful pos- 
ture with attendant visual focusing prob- 
lems. Included also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, seating, 
posture, and child development. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


36. 44, 
48. 49. 


45 
50. 
Name 
Subject Taught 


School Address 
City. 


Enroliment: Boys 
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Calendar 


Aprit, 1950 


11—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Carmi. 

12—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Pinckneyville. 

13—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Jacksonville. 

12 to 15—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, annual meeting; Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 


Association of School 
Uni- 


to 15—Illinois 
Secretaries, spring conference; 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


to 20—NEA Department of Higher 
Education, fifth national conference; 
Chicago. 


to 22—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 55th annual convention; Dal- 
las, Texas. 

18—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Elmhurst. 

19—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Joliet. 

20—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ings; Danville and Westville. 
to 22—Illinois Association of Super- 
visors and Curriculum Directors, 34th 
annual meeting; University of Illinois 
Allerton Park, Monticello. 


21 to 23—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, North Central Regional 
Conference; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


22—-Conference on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, elementary and _ secondary; 
ISNU. 

23 to 25 — Conference of Community 
School Superintendents and Principals, 
Mid-West Regional Conference; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

25—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Rockford. 

49. Good Books for Children’s Read- 
ing is a classified catalog of basal and 
supplementary books for school use and 
library use. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 


50. Catalog of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. An outline of 
courses to be given in summer 1950. 


51. Travel folders about Amazing 
America Tours, individually planned 
but not escorted, in the East and in the 
West. Specify the section in which you 
(Greyhound Lines) 





are interested. 

52. “Don’t touch” poster shows the 
three leaf poisons with a good descrip- 
tion of the bush or vine on which they 
grow. (Ivy-Dry) 

53. Beautifully illustrated booklet de- 
scribes Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
special 15-day all-expense air cruise to 
Havana for teachers with courses at 
University of Havana. (Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines) 


April, 


25—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 
II, workshop; New Trier High 
School, Winnetka. 

26—Illinois State Library regional meet- 
ing; Princeton. 

27 to 29—Midwest Regional Conference 
on Rural Life and Education; State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Da- 
kota. 


May, 1950 


5 to 7—UNESCO National Seminar 
on The Social Studies; University of 
Illinois, Allerton Park. 

18 to 19—State Division for Youth and 
Community Service, 19th annual con- 
ference; Palmer House, Chicago. 

22 to 24—Fifth National Conference on 
Citizenship; Washington, D.C. 

26—IEA Chicago Division, biennial elec- 
tion of officers. Teachers vote in 
their own schools. 

31—IEA Division Presidents, Presidents- 
Elect, Secretaries, and Treasurers, gen- 
eral and special meetings; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 


June, 1950 


1 IEA Chicago Division, general mem- 
bership meeting; Altgeld Room 
(seventh floor), 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

19 to 22—National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils; West High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

5 to July 14—Nationai Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service 
and cooperating universities; Bethel, 
Maine. 
to 30—Illinois 
Conference, annual; 
Illinois, Urbana. 
to July 1—Standards for Teacher 
Education Institutions, national con- 
ference, NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Indiana University,) 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Summer Education 
University of 


Jury, 1950 


2 to 7—National Education Associa 
tion, 88th annual meeting; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
to 7—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; St. Louis, Missouri. 
to 7—NEA Department of Elemen= 
tary School Principals; St. Loui 
Missouri. 
to 2I—NEA Department of Cla 
room Teachers, 7th national com 
ference; Lindenwood College, 
Charles, Missouri. 

7 to 23—World Organization of ti 

Teaching Profession, delegate @ 

sembly; Ottawa, Canada. 

to August 18—Fifth annual NEA 

Institute of Organization Leadersh 

The American University, Washit 

ton, D. C. 
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